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Only  One  of  U.S 
Chicago  Shows 

Chicago  is  the  only  major  city  to  show  a 
decrease  in  serious  crime  this  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  FBI  statistics. 

Chicago  Police  Superintendent  James  M. 
Rochford  quoted  the  statistic  in  announc- 
ing that  serious  crime  in  the  city  has 
dropped  at  the  rate  of  3.2%  and  that  non- 
index crimes  were  reduced  by  11.1%  when 
compared  to  the  same  period  the  previous 
year. 

The  Superintendent  cited  the  "diligent 
efforts"  of  his  officers  as  one  reason  for 
the  six  percent  reduction  in  overall  crime. 
He  also  gave  credir  to  the  citizens  of  the 
city,  saying  that  the  “police  have  been  re- 
ceiving more  help  from  the  people  in  the 
form  of  reporting  suspicious  persons  and 
activities.” 

Joseph  DiLeonardi,  Commander  of  Chi- 
cago's Homicide/Sex  Section  stated  that 
the  department’s  strong  stand  on  gun  con- 
trol was  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the 
reduction  in  homicides.  He  also  reported 
"greater  cooperation  from  citizens  in  re- 
porting subjects  with  weapons  before 
shooting  occurs”  and  praised  the  news 
media  for  making  the  public  aware  of  the 
"appalling  crime  statistics”  of  1974. 

Superintendent  Rochford  asked  that  the 
public  vigilance  not  be  relaxed.  He  cited 
the  growing  narcotics  problem  as  cause  for 
alarm,  noting  that  in  the  264  drug  related 
deaths  in  Cook  County  in  1973  had  in- 
creased to  460  in  1974.  “The  problem  of 
increasing  crime  rate  is  linked  to  increasing 
drug  usage,"  he  warned. 

The  data  for  the  reductions  in  serious 
crime  were  reported  by  Rochford  as 
follows:  murder  and  non-ncgligent  man- 
slaughter, -16.8%:  total  forcible  rape, 


By  PETER  DODENHOFF 

Since  1966,  the  name  Ernesto  Miranda 
- once  nothing  more  than  an  obscure 
entry  on  a Phoenix  police  blotter  — has 
been  the  equivalent  of  a household  word 
in  American  law  enforcement  circles.  That 
year,  under  the  late  Chief  Justice  Earl  War- 
ren, the  Supreme  Court  decided  by  the  pa- 
per-thin margin  of  5-4  that  Miranda,  a con- 
victed kidnapper/rapist,  had  been  deprived 
of  certain  procedural  rights  by  the  Phoe- 
nix police  during  a stationhouse  inter- 
rogation. 

The  Court  overturned  Miranda’s  con- 
viction, and  as  a result  of  this  decision  it 
has  now  become  almost  second  nature  for 
police  officers,  after  having  effected  an 
arrest,  to  carefully  recite  the  four-part 
warning  mandated  by  the  Warren  Court. 

. Major  Cities, 
Crime  Rate  Dip 

-1 5.4%;  total  robbery, -15.4%;  total  serious 
assault,  -5.6%;  total  burglary,  -6.5%;  El  rob- 
beries, -51.1%;  bus  robberies,  -46%;  and 
auto  theft,  -5  7%.  Only  in  the  category  of 
theft  was  there  an  increase  of  2.2%,  ac- 
cording to  the  Superintendent. 

Speech  Affects 
Trial  Outcome, 
Research  Says 

The  subtle  differences  in  the  way  law- 
yers and  witnesses  speak  can  profoundly 
affect  the  outcome  of  a criminal  trial  ac- 
cording to  two  anthropologists  who  re- 
leased their  findings  at  a recent  conference 
in  San  Francisco. 

The  researchers  said  that  juries  tend  to 
believe  witness  testimony  more  if  it  is  given 
in  a narrative  style  of  speaking.  They  also 
found  evidence  that  the  speech  character- 
istics of  women  tend  to  make  their  testi- 
mony less  believable  to  jurors. 

Preliminary  findings  of  the  two-year-old 
study  were  reported  at  the  American  An- 
thropology Association  meeting  by  William 
O’Barr,  professor  of  anthropology  at  Duke 
University,  and  John  M.  Conley  who  is 
studying  law  and  is  also  a graduate  student 
at  Duke  in  anthropology.  O’Barr  heads  the 
project  which  includes  researchers  from  the 
disciplines  of  psychology,  linguistics  and 
law. 

The  researchers  arc  developing  an  ethno* 
graphy,  a detailed,  scientific  description,  of 
the  behavior  observed  in  the  American 
courtroom.  Special  emphasis  is  on  the  sub- 
Condnued  on  Page  16 


In  addition,  many  offenders  are  thorough- 
ly familiar  with  the  warnings,  and  large 
numbers  of  Americans  can  identify  some 
part  of  the  Miranda  information,  due  to 
the  role  of  televised  police  dramas  in  Amer- 
ica’s entertainment  habits. 

All  this,  however,  may  soon  become 
but  another  piece  of  Supreme  Court  his- 
tory according  to  the  implications  of  two 
recent  decisions  of  the  more-conservative 
Court  under  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger. 
In  a ruling  handed  down  on  December  8, 
the  Court  redefined  one  of  the  major  stip- 
ulations of  the  Miranda  rules  by  saying  that 
police  may  resume  the  questioning  of  a sus- 
pect who  has  exercised  his  right  to  remain 
silent,  as  long  as  they  respect  his  right  to 
stop  answering  questions  whenever  he  in- 
vokes that  right. 

In  1966,  Chief  Justice  Warren  had  dii- 
ected  that  "if  the  individual  indicates  in 
any  manner,  at  any  time  prior  to  or  during 
questioning,  that  he  wishes  to  remain  si- 
lent, the  interrogation  must  cease." 

The  Burger  Court’s  new  interpretation 
of  the  Miranda  decision,  spelled  out  by 
Justice  Potter  Stewart  in  his  majority  opin- 
ion, maintains  that  "nothing  in  the  Miran- 
da decision  requires  police  to  stop  ques- 
tioning forever  once  a suspect  invokes  his 
right  to  remain  silent.”  Rather,  he  wrote, 
"the  critical  safeguard  in  the  Miranda  de- 
cision is  the  individual’s  right  to  cut  off 
questioning  when  he  chooses." 

The  Court's  6-2  ruling  was  handed  down 


in  the  appeal  of  Richard  B.  Mosley,  who 
had  been  convicted  and  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment  for  the  murder  of  a man 
outside  a Detroit  bar.  Arrested  for  an  un- 
related robbery,  Mosley  was  given  the  Mi- 
randa warnings  by  police,  and  he  exercised 
his  right  to  silence  in  regard  to  questions 
about  the  robbery.  Two  hours  later,  police 
interrogated  Mosley  about  the  bar  murder 
and,  according  to  the  Supreme  Court,  he 
did  not  object  to  being  questioned  about 
the  slaying,  and  ultimately  implicated  him- 
self in  the  crime. 

Mosley’s  conviction  was  reversed  by  the 
Michigan  Court  of  Appeals,  which  said  that 
Mosley’s  statement  connecting  himself 
with  the  murder  had  been  obtained  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Miranda  rules,  and,  as  such', 
should  not  have  been  admitted  into  evi- 
dence. 

The  only  appellate  panel  with  the  power 
to  reverse  the  Supreme  Court  is  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  on  appeal  from  the  State 
of  Michigan,  Justice  Stewart  disagreed  with 
that  state’s  highest  court.  "Through  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  option  to  terminate  question- 
ing," Stewart  wrote,  "(Mosley]  can  con- 
trol the  time  at  which  questioning  occurs, 
the  subjects  discussed,  and  the  duration  of 
the  interrogation." 

And,  as  if  in  answer  to  the  arguments  of 
the  law-and-order  advocates  who  have 
steadfastly  claimed  that  the  Miranda  deci- 
sion "handcuffed"  the  police,  Justice 
Continued  on  Page  2 


TV  Police:  How  Real  Cops  See  Them 

I 


Jack  Lord,  as  "Hawaii  Five-O"  chief  Steve  McGarrett,  ponders  his  next  move.  The  tropi- 
cal police  show  is  considered  by  some  critics  to  be  the  most  violent  show  on  television. 
Reactions  of  real-life  cops  to  their  fictional  counterparts  are  discussed  in  a story  on 

page  7. 
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PROGRAM 

MANUAL 


By  Joseph  L . Peterson 
and  James  H.  Jones 


The  utilization  of  scientific  methods 
for  the  examination  of  physical  evi- 
dence recovered  in  the  course  of  crim- 
inal investigations  has  become  a criti- 
cally important  function  of  the  na- 
tion’s law  enforcement  agencies.  This 
manual  examines  the  role  of  police 
officers  and  civilians  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  searching  crime 
scenes  for  physical  evidence  and  re- 
turning it  to  the  forensic  laboratory 
for  analysis.  These  individuals,  often 
referred  to  as  evidence  or  crime  scene 
technicians,  are  on  the  staffs  of  most 
urban  police  departments  today.  Many 
agencies  now  train  evidence  techni- 
cians to  be  specialists  who  devote  their 
total  professional  attention  to  the 
search  for  physical  evidence.  Through 
specialization,  it  can  be  expected  that 
crime  scenes  will  be  searched  with  less 
delay  and  greater  expertise  than  in 
situations  where  patrol,  detective  or 
crime  laboratory  personnel  have 
shared  responsibility  for  recovering  the 
evidence. 

Five  important  aspects  of  develop- 
ing an  effective  evidence  technician 
program  are  discussed  in  this  manual. 
The  key  element  is  the  selection  and 
training  of  competent  personnel  who 
will  become  evidence  technicians. 
Next  in  importance  arc  tools,  kits  and 
vehicles  which  are  used  by  the  techni- 
cian in  processing  crime  scenes.  Also 
discussed  is  the  need  for  a strong  or- 
ganizational commitment  to  the  crime 
scene  search  function,  the  implementa- 
tion of  actual  field  operations,  and 
finally,  means  for  evaluating  an  evi- 
dence technician  operation.  Guidelines 
for  developing  meaningful  program  ob- 
jectives and  appropriate  criteria  for 
measuring  progress  toward  those  ob- 
jectives are  presented. 

A publication  of  the 

Criminal  Justice  Center 

448  West  56th  Street 

New  York,  N.Y.  10019 


Please  reserve copy(ies)  of  the 

Evidence  Technician  Program  Manual. 
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Bombings  Prompt  Call  For  More  Airport  Security 


A federal  task  force  looking  into  the  re- 
cent bombing  of  New  York’s  LaGuardia 
Airport  is  currently  seeking  ways  of  im- 
proving airport  security,  after  a rash  of 
nationwide  bomb  incidents  following  the 
New  York  explosion  reinforced  the  need 
for  prompt  federal  action. 

The  task  force,  headed  by  Federal  Avi- 
ation Administration  Chief  John  McLucas 
and  Transportation  Secretary  William  Cole- 
man, was  organized  shortly  after  a bomb 
exploded  in  an  airport  locker  on  December 
29.  The  explosion  killed  1 1 persons  and  in- 
jured scores  of  others. 

After  discussing  the  problem  on  the  day 
following  the  blast,  the  group  gave  Presi- 
dent Ford  a progress  report  on  its  work. 
The  President  urged  the  task  force  to  draft 
final  recommendations  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

There  has  been  no  official  statement 
on  what  steps  the  group  is  considering  to 
strengthen  airport  security.  However,  Cole- 
man has  said  that  possible  measures  under 
consideration  include  keeping  all  coin- 
operated  lockers  in  one  central  point,  in- 
creasing security  patrols  around  lockers 
and  making  periodic  searches  of  bags  left 
inside  the  lockers. 

According  to  other  sources,  additional 
steps  under  consideration  are  moving  the 
lockers  farther  from  outside  entrances  and 
requiring  that  all  persons  using  them 
have  their  picture  taken  when  they  are 
given  the  key. 

The  day  after  the  contents  of  the  La- 
Guardia locker  exploded,  350  sticks  of 
dynamite  were  taken  from  a construction 
site  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  a community 


which  is  only  125  miles  from  the  New 
York  airport.  In  confirming  the  loss, 
authorities  said  that  the  State  Police  were 
continuing  tightened  security  at  Bradley 
International  Airport. 

In  regard  to  another  bombing  incident, 
a Denver  newspaper  received  a letter  from 
the  "Continental  Revolutional  Army" 
claiming  responsibility  for  an  explosion  at 
a downtown  federal  building  near  offices 
used  by  U.S.  military  recruiters. 

Tfie  letter  stated  that  the  December  23 
bombing  was  "a  direct  attack  against  the 
U.S.  Marine  troops  interference  in  Pan- 
ama, Chile,  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  North 
Vietnam,  etc.”  No  one  was  injured  in  the 
blast,  but  extensive  property  damage 
was  reported. 

The  group  which  sought  credit  for  the 
bombing  reportedly  has  claimed  respon- 
sibility for  past  incidents  involving  explo- 
sive devices.  These  include  bombs  planted 
at  a bank,  an  office  building,  a public  utili- 
ties substation  and  the  home  of  an  opera- 
tive of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 

Oakland,  California  was  the  scene  for  a 
recent  bomb  scare.  An  anonymous  caller 
said  he  was  concerned  about  poor  security 
at  a Naval  Weapons  Depot  and  stole  a 70 
pound  live  shell  and  left  it  on  a deserted 
street  in  an  industrial  area. 

According  to  the  FBI,  the  man  tele- 
phoned a newspaper  on  the  night  of  De- 
cember 31  saying  he  stole  the  shell  “just 
to  show  how  bad  the  security  is  at  Port 
Chicago”  depot.  The  man  then  gave  dir- 
ections to  the  location  where  he  said  he 
had  hidden  the  device. 


When  authorities  arrived  at  the  desij 
nated  spot  by  a road  barricade  near  Sa 
Francisco  Bay,  they  discovered  the  fiv 
inch  by  42  inch  projectile.  Its  detonate 
was  in  the  off  position  "but  it  was  packe 
with  all  the  goodies,”  according  to  a men 
ber  of  ’the  Army  bomb  squad  who  a< 
companied  agents. 

Along  with  the  shell,  the  investigatoi 
found  a note  saying  the  thief  hoped  t 
demonstrate  “how  easily  radicals  coul 
get  into  Port  Chicago  and  steal  arms.  I’i 
trying  to  prevent  this  from  occurring, 
the  note  stated. 

Two  days  after  the  Oakland  incident 
authorities  safely  removed  a quantity  o 
dynamite  found  at  the  Bureau  of  India 
Affairs  complex  near  Parker,  Arizona.  Th 
FBI  reports  that  the  discovery  was  mad' 
following  a telephoned  bomb  threat 

Neither  the  federal  agents  nor  othe 
authorities  could  provide  detailed  in 
formation  on  the  incident.  “There  wa: 
some  dynamite  found,  and  that’s  all  i 
know,"  said  Richard  Long,  Special  Agent 
in  Charge  of  the  FBI  office  in  Phoenix. 
“We  are  investigating  the  matter"  because 
it  occurred  on  an  Indian  reservation,  he 
reported. 

Before  Long  gave  his  statement,  Yuma 
County  Sheriff’s  Deputy  Mike  Manny  con- 
firmed that  a tribal  policeman  on  the 
reservation  had  received  a call  the  night 
before  the  explosives  were  discovered 
saying  that  a bomb  had  been  placed  at  the 
BIA  complex.  Manny  refused  to  comment 
on  a report  which  said  the  caller  claimed  to 
be  connected  with  a militant  Indian 
group. 


Supreme  Court  Seen  Limiting  Miranda  Rules 


Continued  from  Page  1 
Stewart  went  on  to  note  that  "the  re- 
quirement that  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties must  respect  a person's  exercise  of  that 
option  [to  remain  silent]  counteracts  the 
coercive  pressure  of  the  custodial  setting.” 

The  Court's  action  in  the  Mosley  case 
provoked  a bitter  dissent  from  its  shrink- 
ing activist  wing.  Justice  William  Brennan, 
who  along  with  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall 
comprised  the  minority  in  the  Mosley  de- 
cision, defended  the  position  he  had  orig- 
inally taken  in  1966  as  a member  of  the 
majority  in  the  Miranda  case. 

The  Court’s  decision  to  uphold  the 
Mosley  conviction,  Brennan  said,  "can  be 
viewed  only  as  yet  another  step  toward 
the  erosion  and,  I suppose,  ultimate  over- 
ruling of  Miranda’s  enforcement  of  the 
privilege  against  self-incrimination." 

The  collapse  of  the  Miranda  decision 
which  Justice  Brennan  feels  is  inevitable 
may  be  inching  its  way  closer  to  reality 
more  steadily  than  most  legal  activists  dare 
acknowledge.  Within  one  week  after  the 
Mosley  decision,  the  Burger  Court  ac- 
cepted for  review  an  Iowa  murder  case  in 
which  the  Federal  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Eighth  Circuit  reversed  the  conviction 
of  one  Robert  Williams  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  been  denied  rights  mandated  by  the 
Miranda  decision. 

The  case  was  taken  up  by  the  Court  on 
the  petition  of  the  Iowa  Attorney  General, 
who  asked  that  the  justices  consider, 
among  other  things,  whether  more  "flexi- 
ble” police  interrogation  guidelines  should 

be  drawn  up  to  replace  those  specified  in 
Miranda. 

Williams  had  been  found  guilty  of  the 
■ sexual  abuse»and 'murder. of  a'10-ycafc-crld 
girl  in  Des  Moines  in  1968.  Apparently  at 


the  suggestion  of  a lawyer  he  had  con- 
sulted by  telephone,  he  turned  himself  in 
to  police  in  Davenport  two  days  after  the 
girl’s  disapperance  from  a Y.M.C.A.  Police 
advised  him  of  his  right  to  silence  and  to 
the  presence  of  counsel,  and  Williams  said 
that  he  wished  to  stay  silent  until  he  had 
spoken  to  his  lawyer  in  person  in  Des 
Moines. 

His  lawyer  warned  police  not  to  ques- 
tion Williams  during  the  car  trip  back  to 
Des  Moines.  An  officer  did  interrogate  him 
during  the  ride,  however,  and  the  conversa- 
tion between  policeman  and  defendant 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  child’s  body.  On 
petition  to  the  Iowa  appellate  court,  Wil- 
liams' conviction  was  upheld,  the  judges 
ruling  that  he  had  effectively  waived  his 
rights.  When  he  brought  his  case  to  the 
Federal  courts  though,  both  the  District 
Court  and  Court  of  Appeals  voided  the 
conviction.  The  District  Court  judge  con- 
tended that  the  burden  of  proof  regarding 
the  waiver  of  Williams’  rights  should  have 
been  placed  on  the  state.  The  Court  of  Ap- 
peals affirmed  this  view,  and  went  on  to 
quote  the  passage  from  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren’s opinion  in  Miranda  saying  that  inter- 
rogation must  cease  when  the  defendant 
indicates  his  wish  to  remain  silent. 

The  Supreme  Court  had  given  obser- 
vers the  impression  that  it  is  retreating 
from  the  original  Miranda  ruling  for  some 
time,  particularly  in  a 1971  decision  writ- 
ten by  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger.  Up  to 
this  point,  however,  reaction  by  the  legal 
community  to  the  Court’s  restrained  re- 
interpretation has  been  far  slower  to 
come  in  and  less  vocal  than  the  nearly-un- 
animous  chorus  of  condemnation  which 
erupted  from  the  law  enforcement  com- 
munity at. the  time  of  the.oggifwJ-.MitapcU 
decision. 


Some  lawyers  are  forecasting  the  contin- 
uation of  the  Court's  gradual  constriction 
of  the  Miranda  ruling,  as  both  defendants 
and  prosecutors  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  reversal  of  lower  court  decisions 
against  them.  While  inferior  appellate 
courts  may  continue  to  abide  by  the  dic- 
tates of  the  original  Miranda  decision,  at- 
torneys for  the  states  now  have  indications 
that  the  Court  may  take  their  side  in  the 
interpretation  of  Miranda. 

The  addition  of  Justice  John  Paul  Ste- 
vens to  the  Supreme  Court  to  replace 
veteran  constitutional  activist  William  O. 
Douglas  is  not  seen  as  being  likely  to  brake 
the  Court’s  retreat  on  Miranda.  Labeled  by 
many  as  a “conservative"  jurist  - although 
close  associates  contend  that  his  record 
with  the  Seventh  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals defies  easy  labeling  — he  is  not  ex- 
pected to  lend  additional  support  to  the 
few  justices  who  still  support  the  Warren 
Court’s  original  reading  of  the  Constitution 
in  Miranda. 
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Super-DA’s  Tactics,  Gov’s  Motives  Set  Off  Political  Uproar 
In  Attempted  Firing  of  N.Y.  Anti-Corruption  Chief  Nadjari 


A can  of  political  worms  sprang  open 
last  month,  with  as-yet  unpredictable  con- 
sequences, when  New  York  Gov.  Hugh  L. 
Carey,  citing  a loss  of  public  confidence 
in  the  office  of  special  anti-corruption 
prosecutor  Maurice  H.  Nadjari,  ordered 
Nadjari's  dismissal,  only  to  have  the  con- 
troversial prosecutor  refuse  to  resign  and 
then  charge  the  governor  with  question- 
able political  motivations  in  trying  to  fire 
him. 

The  news  of  Carey’s  attempted  ouster 
of  Nadjari  burst  into  public  view  on  De- 
cember 23,  when  the  governor,  after  three 
weeks  of  discussions  with  top  aides,  told 
Nadjari  that  he  wanted  a special  prosecu- 
tor of  his  own  choice.  Nadjari,  a Republi- 
can appointed  in  1972  by  then-Gov.  Nel- 
son Rockefeller,  initially  offered  little  chal- 
lenge to  Carey's  dismissal  notice  and  indi- 
cated that  he  would  cooperate  in  transfer- 
ring his  office’s  operations  to  the  leader- 
ship of  New  York  County  District  At- 
torney Robert  M.  Morgenthau. 

Morgenthau,  who  had  first  been  ap- 


ews  Briefs. 

LEAA  Extends  Deadline  For  Plans 
To  Safeguard  Criminal  History  Files 

The  deadline  for  states  to  submit  plans 
for  implementing  the  new  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  regulations 
designed  to  maintain  the  security  and  pri- 
vacy of  criminal  history  records  has  been 
recently  extended  to  March  15th. 

The  orginal  deadline  had  been  the  end 
of  December. 

Any  state  in  which  the  governor  will 
seek  state  legislation  on  the  regulations 
has  until  December  1977  to  submit  its 
plans. 

The  rules  outline  the  circumstances 
under  which  law  enforcement  officials 
may  give  out  information  about  an  indi- 
vidual’s criminal  history. 

Cincinnati  Police  Chief  Indicted 

The  Police  Chief  and  six  vice-squad  of- 
ficers of  the  Cincinnati  Police  Department 
were  suspended  from  the  force  last  month 
after  a grand  jury  indicted  the  men  on 
charges  that  included  bribery,  extortion, 
and  perjury. 

Carl  Goodin,  the  Police  Chief,  was  in- 
dicted on  additional  charges  of  solicita- 
tion, tampering  with  evidence,  and  ob- 
struction of  justice.  Goodin,  a 19-year 
police  veteran  had  been  chief  for  nearly 
five  years. 

The  special  Hamilton  County  grand 
jury  had  been  investigating  alleged  mis- 
conduct in  the  Cincinnati  Police  Division 
for  six  weeks  prior  to  handing  down  the 
indictments. 

LEAA  Starts  Judging  Papers 

For  1976-77  Visiting  Fellow  Program 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration is  now  judging  the  concept  pa- 
pers submitted  for  its  1976-77  Visiting 
Fellowship  Program  on  juvenile  delinquen- 
cy. 

The  program  enables  criminal  justice 
scholars  and  professionals  to  work  on  pro- 
jects of  their  own  design  for  periods  of 
three  months  to  two  years  at  LEAA’s  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

The  key  areas  of  interest,  according 
to  LEAAV  jnclude  violence  in  the  schools, 


proached  about  the  special  prosecutor’s 
post  by  Carey  aide  Judah  Gribetz  on  De- 
cember 5,  initially  displayed  little  enthusi- 
asm for  Carey’s  offer,  but  he  ultimately 
accepted  the  governor’s  offer  to  hold  both 
jobs  simultaneously  on  December  22. 
Carey  decided  to  fire  Nadjari  the  following 
day. 

In  the  interim,  however,  Carey  told  a 
December  15  news  conference  that  the  re- 
versal on  appeal  of  some  of  Nadjari’s  con- 
victions and  indictments  might  be  the  re- 
sult of  “innovative  kinds  of  investigatory 
work."  [Nadjari  had  earlier  assigned  an 
undercover  agent  to  pose  as  a robbery  sus- 
pect in  a contrived  case,  a scheme  which 
later  led  to  the  perjury  indictment  of  U.S. 
Customs  Judge  Paul  Rao.)  The  governor’s 
apparent  praise  for  the  special  prosecutor, 
when  he  had  already  decided  to  write  a 
pink  slip  for  Nadjari,  was  later  seen  by  the 
press  and  those  in  political  circles  as  one  of 
a series  of  blunders  he  made  in  his  handling 
of  Nadjari’s  dismissal. 

Another  slip-up  by  Carey  eventually 


due  process  in  school  disciplinary  actions, 
gangs,  status  offenders,  serious  or  violent 
juvenile  offenders,  classification  of  juvenile 
offenders,  prediction  of  delinquency  and 
other  relevant  subjects. 

Chief  of  Utah  Highway  Patrol 
Ousted  For  Alleged  Drunkenness 

Utah's  Highway  Patrol  Superintendent 
was  fired  on  December  26  by  the  patrol's 
Civil  Service  Commission,  for  drunken- 
ness and  bringing  ill  repute  to  the  force. 

Supt.  Roy  Helm  had  been  suspended 
from  his  job  by  the  Commission  following 
a November  2 traffic  accident  which  re- 
sulted in  the  filing  of  drunk  driving  charges 
against  him  by  authorities  in  Davis  County. 
He  was  later  indicted  on  a felony  charge  of 
evidence  tampering  in  connection  with  the 
1974  drunk  driving  arrest  of  Willard  Eccles, 
chairman  of  the  patrol’s  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

Eccles  disqualified  himself  from  the  de- 
liberations in  the  Helm  case,  and  the  re- 
maining two  commissioners  cited  both 
criminal  charges  plus  Helm’s  admitted  alco- 
hol problems  as  reasons  for  his  dismissal. 

The  commissioners  urged,  however,  that 
in  light  of  Helm’s  “long  and  dedicated 
service”  to  the  Patrol,  he  be  given  a reason- 
able time  to  rehabilitate  himself.  “If  he 
successfully  overcomes  his  (alcohol]  prob- 
lem,” they  said,  Helm  could  be  considered 
for  reinstatement  in  the  Highway  Patrol. 

Private  Security  Firms  Form 
National  Organization  In  Nashville 

Private  investigation  and  security  ser- 
vices firms  formed  a national  organization 
last  month  in  Nashville,  Tennessee.  The 
new  association  will  be  comprised  of  firms 
providing  contract  private  security  services 
as  well  as  state  associations. 

Called  the  National  Council  of  Investi- 
gation and  Security  Services  (NCISS),  the 
group  plans  to  organize  a nationwide  legis- 
lative surveillance  program  to  alert  mem- 
bers to  any  state  or  national  legislative  or 
regulatory  activity. 

At  the  initial  meeting  in  Nashville,  the 
group  ratified  Council  By-Laws  and  a Code 
of  Ethics.  It  also  voted  in  a 16-person 
Board  of  Directors  to  be  headed  by  John 
Duffy  who  was  elected  President. 


helped  change  Nadjari’s  mind  in  terms  of 
his  reaction  to  the  governor’s  attempt  to 
oust  him.  Just  after  meeting  with  Nadjari 
to  tell  him  of  his  dismissal,  Carey  phoned 
Attorney  General  Louis  Lcfkowitz  - Nad- 
jari’s legal  superior  — and  asked  him  to 


New  York  State  anti-corruption  prosecutor 
Maurice  H.  Nadjari,  who  is  in  the  eye  of  a 
new  controversy  surrounding  his  office, 
carry  out  the  move.  Lcfkowitz,  reportedly 
taken  by  surprise  at  the  governor's  request, 
said  he  would  think  it  over. 

Lefkowitz  called  Nadjari,  and  the  spe- 
cial prosecutor  then  learned  for  the  first 
time  that  Lefkowitz  had  not  been  con- 
sulted prior  to  Carey’s  dismissal  order,  and 
that  Morgenthau  would  retain  his  District 
Attorney’s  position.  “I  was  under  the  as- 
sumption that  Louie  had  already  fired  me 
and  that  Morgenthau  had  resigned  as  Dis- 
trict Attorney,"  Nadjari  was  quoted  as 
saying. 

The  next  day,  actions  and  reactions  be- 
gan tumbling  over  each  other  in  helter- 
skelter  fashion.  Nadjari,  deciding  to  resist 
the  governor’s  move  to  dump  him,  told  a 
news  conference  at  his  World  Trade  Center 
office  that  he  would  refuse  to  leave  office. 
He  charged  Carey  with  being  "misled  by 
the  self-interested  forces  within  politics." 

Nadjari’s  aides,  meanwhile,  were  leaking 
reports  that  he  had  been  investigating  influ- 
ential Democrats  and  that,  following  the 
exposure  of  a wiretap,  ranking  Democrats, 
including  the  governor,  knew  that  he  was 
“closing  in."  The  resulting  impression  was 
that  Carey  had  been  trying  to  protect  fel- 
low Democrats  by  firing  Nadjari. 

On  December  29,  Attorney  General  Lef- 
kowitz, through  an  aide,  communicated  to 
Carey  his  decision  not  to  fire  Nadjari  im- 
mediately, but  rather  to  give  him  a six- 


The  proper  length  of  a policeman’s  hair 
was  argued  before  the  U S.  Supreme  Court 
last  month.  It  was  the  first  time  the  Court 
has  accepted  any  case  involving  hair. 

The  Court  heard  arguments  on  behalf 
of  Suffolk  County,  N.Y.  to  overturn  the 
rulings  of  two  lower  federal  courts  that  the 
county  Police  Commissioner  had  failed  to 
establish  a public  need  for  the  police  de- 
partment regulations  involving  hair,  mus- 
taches, and  sideburns. 

The  attorney  representing  Suffolk 
County,  Patrick  Sweeney,  of  Northport, 
N.Y.,  argued  that  an  appropriate  hair 
length  is  like  having  clean  fingernails  and 
bathing  frequently.  “Appearance  and 
grooming  is  a legitimate  state  interest,"  he 
said. 

Attorney  Leonard  Wexler,  representing 
the  Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Association, 
urged  the  Court  to  uphold  the  earlier 
rulings.  He  argued  that  there  must  be  a 


month  extension  to  clear  up  pending  in- 
vestigations. "I  believe  that  a summary 
dismissal  of  Mr.  Nadjari  would  seriously 
erode  public  confidence  in  the  criminal 
justice  system,"  Lcfkowitz  told  Carey. 

Carey,  who  said  he  would  not  allow  his 
integrity  or  that  of  his  office  to  be  chal- 
lenged as  Nadjari  had,  countered  by  an- 
nouncing publicly  that  he  had  ordered 
Lcfkowitz  to  appoint  a prominent  attorney 
to  investigate  Nadjari’s  charges  that  the  at- 
tempted ouster  was  politically  motivated. 

Nadjari’s  allegations  of  cover-up  and 
political  corruption  were  later  echoed  in  an 
affidavit,  presented  to  support  a grand  jury 
subpoena,  alleging  that  New  York  State 
Democratic  Party  chairman  Patrick  Cun- 
ningham - who  attained  that  post  with 
Carey’s  backing  - had  been  involved  in  sel- 
ling judgships,  accepting  bribes  and,  in  one 
instance,  fixing  the  outcome  of  a case. 

The  whirlwind  of  charges  and  counter- 
charges surrounding  the  governor’s  attempt 
to  dismiss  Nadjari  quickly  polarized  people 
into  pro-  and  anti-Nadjari  camps.  For  the 
most  part,  public  consensus  regarding  the 
incident  seemed  to  point  to  the  fact  that 
the  office  of  special  prosecutor  for  the 
New  York  City  criminal  justice  system  was 
a vital  entity,  but  opinion  split  on  the  man 
holding  the  office. 

Nadjari’s  critics  point  out  that  after 
spending  $12  million,  he  has  not  been  able 
to  put  a single  judge  in  jail,  and  that  his 
indictments  and  convictions  continue  to  be 
dismissed  on  appeal.  Nadjari’s  first  major 
feather  - the  conviction  of  former  Queens 
County  District  Attorney  Thomas  Mackcll 
on  influence-peddling  charges  - was  ab- 
ruptly wrenched  from  his  hat  when  a state 
appellate  court  set  aside  the  verdict  and 
said  that  Nadjari  was  "guilty  of  constant 
and  patent  disregard  of  the  basic  rules  of 
evidence." 

Of  the  296  persons  indicted  thus  far  by 
the  special  prosecutor’s  office,  76  were 
convicted,  but  critics  usually  note  that 
most  of  these  were  police  officers  involved 
in  various  intra-dcpartmental  acts  of  cor- 
ruption, and  not  judges,  lawyers  and  others 
at  the  top  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 

Critics  of  the  special  prosecutor  con- 
cede, however,  that  Gov.  Carey  committed 
a series  of  errors  in  dismissing  Nadjari. 
They  include  among  these  the  fact  that  At- 
Continucd  on  Page  13 


“compelling"  state  interest  before  an  in- 
dividual's personal  rights  can  be  invaded. 

Justice  Thurgood  Marshall  asked,  “Can 
a policeman  be  made  to  shine  his  shoes?" 
Wexler  replied  affirmatively,  explaining 
that  there  are  rights  in  varying  degrees. 

Marshall  challenged  the  attorney  saying, 
“Well,  one  is  on  one  end  and  the  other  is 
on  the  other  end." 

The  legal  community  seems  to  be  divid- 
ed over  the  subject.  One  segment  supports 
police  grooming  regulations  on  the  ground 
that  uniformed  personnel  are  quasi-military 
in  nature. 

Wexler  denounced  this  argument  before 
the  eight  justices,  pointing  out  that  uni- 
forms, pay,  hours,  and  even  equipment  are 
now  negotiated  with  Suffolk  County  by 
the  union. 

The  case  will  be  decided  in  June  of  this 
year. 
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Supreme  Court  to  Rule  on 
Grooming  Codes  for  Police 
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* Elderly  Said  to  Face  Special  Crime  Problems 
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Nationwide  attention  is  being  focused 
on  the  elderly  victims  of  crime  and  on 
ways  of  meeting  their  unique  needs. 

A criminologist  recently  stated  that  the 
after-effects  of  crimes  committed  against 
old  people  might  have  a greater  effect  on 
the  elderly  than  the  crimes  themselves  and 
should  be  handled  as  special  cases. 

Dr.  Paul  Hahn,  founder  and  director  of 
Cincinnati’s  Xavier  University’s  corrections 
department,  in  making  this  statement  also 
said  that  the  police  should  give  special 
attention  to  such  crimes  because  "the  aged 
arc  so  tremendously  vulnerable.” 

"The  difference  is  one  of  the  intensity 
of  the  horrendous  destructive  after-effects 
of  crime  on  the  aged,"  Dr.  Hahn  told  a re- 
cent seminar  sponsored  by  the  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons  and  other 
similar  groups. 

He  cited  instances  where  elderly  crime 
victims  isolated  themselves,  became  de- 
pressed or  refused  to  go  out  for  fear  of 
becoming  a crime  victim  again.  “The  in- 
tense fear  to  move  about  puts  the  victim 
on  self-imposed  house  arrest,"  the  crimin- 
ologist explained. 


Dr.  Hahn  warned  that  such  isolation 
causes  bad  health  and  malnutrition  because 
some  elderly  persons  are  afraid  to  go  out 
for  medical  care  and  food. 

Charles  R.  Work,  an  administrator  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration, recently  echoed  Dr.  Hahn’s  state- 
ments. "The  elderly  are  virtual  prisoners  in 
their  own  homes,”  Work  said.  "They  are 
just  as  much  a victim  of  crime  when 
they’re  afraid  to  walk  to  the  corner  mail- 
box at  night,  afraid  to  go  out  of  their 
homes.” 

LEAA  has  begun  financing  programs  to 
attempt  to  reduce  crime  against  the  elder- 
ly. It  has  recently  announced  a $200,000 
research  project  to  determine  what  local 
law  enforcement  officials  can  do  to  case 
the  problem. 

The  federal  agency  has  appropriated 
another  $200,000  to  develop  an  instruc- 
tion manual  and  to  provide  a team  of  ex- 
perts to ’instruct  local  police  how  to  as- 
sist old  people. 

The  communities  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.  and 
Plainfield,  N.J.  are  already  using  LEAA 
funds  to  develop  safety  measures  in  public 


housing  projects  for  the  elderly. 

Legislation  that  would  require  states  to 
submit  plans  for  reducing  crime  against  the 
elderly  as  a condition  of  receiving  LEAA 
funds  has  been  introduced  by  a Maryland 
Senator.  The  LEAA  is  said  to  oppose  the 
bill,  saying  that  many  states  are  submitting 
such  plans  voluntarily. 

Exact  figures  as  to  how  many  old  peo- 
ple are  the  victims  of  crime  are  not  avail- 
able. LEAA  studies  show  that  people  over 
65  are  attacked  less  frequently  than  those 
in  any  other  age  group.  According  to  many 
criminologists,  however,  the  study’s  find- 
ing's may  be  misleading.  They  explain  that 
the  crime  situation  may  be  very  serious  in 
certain  neighborhoods  and  that,  even  na- 
tionally, the  statistics  may  not  indicate  the 
true  cost  of  crime  in  terms  of  the  restric- 
tions old  people  impose  on  themselves. 

"We  impose  restrictions  on  ourselves 
because  of  fear,"  said  George  B.  Sunder- 
land who  heads  a crime  prevention  pro- 
gram for  the  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons  and  the  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association.  “You  can’t  get  a lot 
Continued  on  Page  6 
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clude food  or  lodging).  For  further  de- 
tails and  registration,  contact:  George 
Burnetti,  Traffic  Institute,  Northwest- 
ern University,  405  Church  Street, 
Evanston,  IL  60204. 

• • • 

January  26-30,  1976.  National 

Institute  on  Applied  Police  Personnel 
Management.  Whitehall  Inn,  Daytona 
Beach,  Florida.  For  further  informa- 
tion and  registration,  contact:  Regis- 
tration Desk,  National  Civil  Service 
League,  917  15th  Street,  N.W.,  5th 
Floor,  Washington,  DC  20005.  (202) 
737-5850.  (Co-sponsored  by  NCSL 
and  the  International  Assn,  of  Chiefs 
of  Police.) 

• • • 

February  1-5,  1976.  Third  National 
Conference  on  Juvenile  Justice.  San 
Francisco  Hilton,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. Registration  fee:  $150.00  (does 
not  include  lodging).  For  details  and 
registration,  contact:  Third  National 
Conference  on  Juvenile  Justice,  Na- 
tional District  Attorneys  Assn.,  211 
East  Chicago  Avenue,  Suite  1515,  Chi- 
cago. IL  60611.  (312)  944-2577.  (Co- 
sponsored by  NDAA  and  the  National 
Council  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges.) 
• • • 

February  9-12,  1976.  Workshop: 
“Collective  Bargaining  in  Law  Enforce- 
ment Agencies."  Registration  fee: 
$250.00  (does  not  include  food  or 
lodging).  For  program  details  and  reg- 
istration, write  or  phone:  George  Bur- 
netti, Traffic  Institute,  Northwestern 
University,  405  Church  Street,  Evans- 
ton, IL  60204.  (312)  492-7242, 
• • • 

February  14,  1976.  Seminar:  “Pri- 
son Reform  — Backward  or  Forward?” 
Sheraton-Chicago  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois. Registration  fee  (includes  lunch); 
$15.00  (regular  registration);  $12.00 
(members  of  sponsoring  organiza- 
tions). $10.00  (qualified  students). 
Additional  information,  contact: 
World  Correctional  Service  Center, 
2849  West  71st  Street,  Chicago,  IL 
60629.  (312)  346-5407.  (Co-spon- 
sored by  WCSC,  Illinois  Academy  of 
Criminology,  Justinian  Society  of 
Lawyers,  and  the  National  7th  Step 
Foundation.) 

• • • 

February  23-25,  1976.  Government 
Project  Management  Seminar.  The  Ex- 
ecutive House,  Washington,  DC.  Regis- 
tration fee:  $295.00.  For  more  infor- 
mation, write:  NTIS  Registrations, 
New  York  Management  Center,  P.O. 
Box  2409,  Grand  Central  Station,  New 
York,  NY  10017.  (Sponsored  by  Na- 
tional Technical  Information  Service, 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.) 

• • • 

February  23-27,  1976.  National 
Institute  on  Applied  Police  Personnel 
Management.  Royal  Inn  at  the  Wharf, 
San  Diego,  California.  For  further 
information,  see  January  26-30,  above. 

• • • 

March  14-18,  1976.  Third  National 
Conference  on  Juvenile  Justice.  River- 
gate  Convention  Center,  New  Orleans, 
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Concepts  in  Criminal  Investigation 


Administering  the 
Investigative  Function: 
Assigning  Personnel 


By  RICHARD  H.  WARD 

(This  is  the  fourth  in  a series  of  articles  on  the  concepts 
and  theories  of  criminal  investigation.) 

• • • 

Administration  of  the  investigative  function  involves 
a great  deal  more  than  the  supervision  of  investigators, 
and  even  here  the  traditional  practice  of  assigning  an  in- 
vestigator to  a case,  with  minumum  supervision  and  analy- 
sis of  results,  is  beginning  to  change. 

Administration  of  investigative  operations  generally  in- 
volves six  specific  areas: 

1.  Assignment  of  personnel. 

2.  Supervision  of  personnel. 

3.  Crime  analysis. 

4.  Performance  Analysis. 

5.  Organizational  factors. 

6.  Policies  and  Procedures. 

This  article  will  focus  on  assignment  of  personnel. 

The  number  of  investigators  in  a police  department 
is  generally  not  related  to  a statistical  analysis  of  need  but 
might  be  attributed  to  a “magic  number"  propagated  by 
O.W.  Wilson,  who  maintained  that  an  investigative  unit 
should  not  generally  exceed  ten  percent  of  the  patrol 
force.  Unfortunately,  this  does  not  relate  to  any  objective 
measure  of  need,  although  most  surveys  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  majority  of  investigative  units  represents  approxi- 
mately ten  percent  of  the  Department. 

Theoretically,  the  number  of  investigators  should  relate 
in  some  way  to  the  number  of  cases  handled.  The  number 
of  cases  handled  will  vary  according  to  the  policies  of  the 
Department.  For  example,  in  some  police  departments  pa- 
trol officers  are  given  the  authority  to  conduct  a pre- 
liminary investigation  and  close  a case  which  does  not 
provide  sufficient  information  or  clues  to  conduct  a fol- 
low-up investigation.  If  we  can  assume,  for  example,  that 
fifty  percent  of  all  burglaries  are  not  susceptible  to  a fol- 
low-up investigation,  and  this  is  a conservative  figure,  it  is 
possible  to  halve  the  number  of  cases  assigned  to  investi- 
gators. Further,  based  upon  research  data,  it  is  possible  to 
develop  an  average  time  necessary  for  the  investigation  of 
a burglary  case.  One  study  indicates  this  time  is  approxi- 
mately three  to  four  hours.  Obviously  some  cases  will 
necessitate  a longer  time  period,  and  some  will  require 
less.  However,  by  developing  a guideline,  it  is  possible  to 
allocate  resources  on  the  basis  of  need  rather  than  on 
"magic”  numbers.  Over  the  period  of  a year,  baseline  data 
can  be  developed  which  will  make  it  possible  to  develop 
guidelines  for  virtually  all  common  crimes. 

Needless  to  say,  there  will  be  cases  that  do  not  fall 
within  the  parameters  of  a study.  They  are  the  unusual 
cases  and  require  additional  resources  and  more  time  to 
develop.  By  utilizing  an  objective  approach  to  assigning 
investigators,  it  is  possible  to  shift  resources  as  they  are 
needed  to  handle  the  unusual  crime. 

Most  large  investigative  units  in  the  United  States  util- 
ize some  form  of  specialization.  However,  the  allocation 
of  personnel  is  frequently  based  upon  a commander’s 
ability  to  persuade,  rather  than  on  an  analysis  of  need. 
How,  for  example,  does  the  Chief  decide  how  many  in- 
vestigators should  be  assigned  to  burglary,  robbery,  or 
homicide?  Unfortunately,  it  is  probable  that  few  could 
show  an  allocation  based  upon  research  and  statistics. 

In  many  departments  investigators  are  not  much  more 
than  highly  paid  typists  and  public  relations  officers.  The 
amount  of  actual  time  devoted  to  investigation  is  relative- 
ly small.  In  one  department  the  author  is  familiar  with  in- 
vestigative time  averaged  less  than  10  percent  of  available 
time. 

Although  research  relative  to  crime  specific  investiga- 
tive time  is  scant,  it  is  possible  for  the  average  department 
to  develop  data  which  will  aid  in  resource  allocation. 
There  are,  of  course,  a number  of  other  factors  which 


must  be  considered,  such  as  average  court  time,  whether 
evidence  technicians  are  available  - and  used,  other  re- 
sponsibilities, and  the  geographic  area  to  be  covered. 

If  one  analyzes  this  data  over  time  it  becomes  apparent 
that,  in  most  jurisdictions,  crime  fluctuates  considerably. 
For  example,  the  number  of  robberies  increases  in  De- 
cember. Utilizing  objective  data,  based  upon  these  figures, 
the  administrator  should  plan  for  seasonal  fluctuations 
and  shift  resources  accordingly.  Thus,  a robbery  squad 


that  has  five  persons  in  the  summer  may  have  ten  in  De- 
cember. Since  investigators  arc  responding  to  a crime  after 
it  has  occurred,  success  will  frequently  depend  on  whether 
or  not  there  is  enough  time  to  conduct  an  adequate  in- 
vestigation. If  investigators  arc  pressed  for  time,  it  is  likely 
that  the  quality  of  the  investigation  will  suffer. 

If  the  above  approach  is  applied  to  the  entire  depart- 
ment, one  may  find  that  at  certain  times  of  the  year  pa- 
trol officers  arc  assigned  to  investigative  duties  for  a speci- 
fic period  of  time  to  meet  anticipated  rises  in  crime.  For 
example,  during  the  week  prior  to  Christmas  and  New 
Year,  resources  may  be  shifted  to  the  street  to  utilize  a 
prevention  and  apprehension  strategy.  Right  after  New 
Year,  when  crime  on  the  street  generally  dips,  resources 
may  be  added  to  the  investigative  division  to  conduct  or 
assist  on  follow-up  investigations. 

Needless  to  say,  the  flexible  use  of  resources  depends 
in  large  measure  on  a well  trained  and  adaptable  depart- 
ment. However,  by  utilizing  such  an  approach  it  may  be 
possible  to  demystify  the  investigative  unit  and  open  up 
opportunities  for  patrol  officers  to  serve  in  a variety  of 
functions  - in  this  case  as  investigators. 
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Historically,  our  response  to  crime  has  been  either  “too  little  too  late  or  too 
harsh  and  too  late  - both  in  regard  to  individual  cases  and  particular  kinds  of  be- 
havior generally.  The  criminal  justice  system  should  re-structure  itself  to  emphasize 
the  prevention  of  crime,  for  the  same  reasons  that  progressive  physicians  have  sought 
to  stress  preventive  medicine.  Health  professionals,  as  well  as  those  in  law  enforce- 
ment, are  all  too  often  confronted  with  a problem  in  full-blown  form  — after  it  re- 
quires painful  and  radical  treatment  (which  may  not  succeed)  and  after  needless 
agony  has  already  been  incurred.  For  many  illnesses,  therapy  is  totally  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  concentration  on  whatever  preventive  steps  are  possible  is  the  only  effec- 
tive way  to  help  victims  - in  the  first  place.  That,  of  course,  applies  equally  to  the 
victims  of  crime,  especially  in  those  cases  where  insurance,  restitution,  lawsuits  for 
damages,  administratively-dispensed  cash  benefits  and  other  economic  relief  cannot 
undo  the  harm.  An  emphasis  on  prevention  is  not  only  a practical  necessity  - it  is  a 
moral  obligation. 

• • • 

All  this  has  been  said  before  by  professors,  public  officials  and  government  com- 
missions. But.  as  with  other  criminal  justice  reforms,  such  re-ordering  is  not  being  im- 
plemented on  a fundamental  basis.  One  reason  may  be  that  we  don  t assess  existing 
laws  and  practices,  as  well  as  proposed  changes,  in  terms  of  what  might  be  called 
their  “prevention  quorient."  A good  example  of  the  need  io  do  so  is. found  in  correc- 
tions. Some  of  the  most  neglected  opportunities  for  crime  prevention  concern  the 
way  we  treat  those  who  have  committed  a crime  which  we  failed  to  prevent.  Regard- 
less of  one’s  opinion  as  to  the  utility  of  incarceration  generally,  we  are  obviously  not 
doing  an  effective  job  of  reforming  perpetrators  who  are  sent  to  prison  - as  the  re- 
cidivism figures  show.  While  correction  officials  commonly  defend  their  low  “success 
rates"  by  pointing  to  the  calibre  of  their  clientele,  it  must  be  remembered  that  while 
the  client  is  under  their  dominion,  they  have  an  unparallelled  power  to  change  his 
ways,  because  they  control  almost  every  aspect  of  his  existence.  True,  their  efforts 
can  be  resisted  by  the  pervasive  prison  subculture  that  in  many  respects  may  actually 
dominate  an  instution.  But  the  establishment  and  continued  existence  of  the  subcul- 
ture, and  the  norms  it  enforces,  are  themselves  direct  responses  to  the  policies  and 
practices  chosen  by  the  administration. 

The  administrators  say  that  their  goal  is  “rehabilitation”  of  inmates.  But  we  are 
fooling  only  ourselves  if  we  expect  that  serving  time  in  the  average  prison  will  "re- 
habilitate” large  numbers  of  convicts,  or  even  achieve  the  more  modestly  stated  goal 
of  "preventing  recidivism."  Indeed,  the  habits  and  ways  of  living  required  to  get 
along  in  jail  are  antithetical  to  successfully  "making  it  on  the  outside.”  This  follows 
from  the  orientation  of  the  administrators.  Their  top  priority  in  running  the  institu- 
tion may  officially  be  rehabilitation,  but  is  actually  identical  to  the  main  goal  of  har- 
ried executives  everywhere:  their  own  day-to-day  survival.  In  the  prison  context,  that 
means  “keeping  the  lid  on,"  which  includes,  among  other  things,  preventing  escapes 
and  riots,  avoiding  scandals  and  bad  publicity,  and  making  a good  showing  (as  com- 
pared to  other  prisons)  in  the  periodic  reports  submitted  to  the  state  capital.  The 


rank-and-file  correction  officers  realize  that  their  prime  responsibility  is  to  work 
toward  achieving  these  ends. 

Survival  is  also  the  key  desire  for  each  inmate,  who  must  relate  not  only  to  the 
administration  but  also  to  the  secret  “government’.’  created  and  maintained  by  his 
fellow  prisoners.  (Inasmuch  as  the  two  systems  will  often  demand  mutually  exclusive 
behavior,  this  task  is  not  easy.)  If  a convict  wants  to  get  time  off  for  good  behavior, 
and  hasten  his  parole,  he  must  display  habits  and  traits  of  extreme  success  in  the  free 
world,  and  which  - as  countless  ex-convicts  have  testified  - call  for  the  sacrifice  of 
one’s  individuality,  self-respect,  and  basic  human  dignity. 

In  most  prisons,  an  inmate  must  submit  to  a lengthy  array  of  rules,  many  of 
them  capricious,  confusingly  vague  or  incredibly  trivial.  He  must  adapt  to  an  entire 
way  of  life  that  almost  all  of  us  would  find  intolerably  dehumanizing,  humiliating 
and  tyrannical.  As  a result,  he  does  not  become  skilled  in  getting  along  well  once  he 
is  freed.  Therefore,  the  prison  system  fails  to  do  its  role  in  preventing  recidivism,  be- 
cause the  best  it  can  do  is  not  rehabilitate  those  in  its  charge,  but  rather  habilitate 
them  to  prison  life  itself.  (Ironically,  the  literature  describes  numerous  cases  where 
inmates  have  come  to  think  of  their  cell  as  their  only  home,  and  keep  breaking  the 
law  so  as  to  be  returned  there.) 

• • • 

If  the  prison  system  were  really  set  up  to  prevent  recidivism,  it  would  (in  addi- 
tion to  providing  effective  job  training)  try  to  encourage  in  the  inmate  the  kind  of 
behavior  that  would  help  him  to  stay  out  of  trouble  after  his  release.  This  is  exactly 
what  most  prisons  do  not  do.  Convicts  are  punished  if  they  show  self-assertiveness, 
exercise  any  autonomy  or  express  anger  and  outrage  verbally.  They  are  forbidden,  in 
most  instances,  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively,  and  denied  access  to  outside  im- 
partial arbitrators  if  their  grievances  are  denied.  But  these  are  some  of  the  very  ways 
that  we  on  the  outside  use  to  sublimate  our  own  physical  aggressiveness,  and  get 
what  we  want  without  resorting  to  crime. 

To  state  the  obvious,  the  only  obligation  for  those  on  the  outside  is  to  obey  the 
law,  and  therefore,  to  the  extent  possible,  that  should  be  the  only  obligation  of  a pri- 
soner - coupled  with  the  requirement  to  follow  a minimal  number  of  carefully  and 
precisely  drawn  regulations  that  are  absolutely  necessary  to  run  the  facility. 

Presumably,  most  inmates  tend  to  be  less  restrained  in  their  actions  than  we  law- 
abiding  citizens  are.  So  why  demand  of  them  more  self-control  and  submissiveness 
than  any  free  person  is  required  to  show?  Many  of  us  outside  prison  are  hardly  para- 
gons of  good  manners  of  morality,  yet  we  do  not  break  the  law.  Why  should  we  ask 
more  of  prisoners?  If  they  could  but  emulate  our  less  sterling  citizens  who  neverthe- 
less are  not  felons  or  misdemeanants,  that  would  be  a tremendous  improvement. 

We  cannot  really  rehabilitate  in  a prison.  The  inmate  must  rehabilitate  himself  - 
preferably  with  societal  help  and  guidance,  such  as  residency  in  a halfway  house  — 
once  he  gets  out.  We  do  him,  and  ourselves,  a disservice  by  making  the  prison  world 
more  unreal  than  necessary  — and  thus  decrease  its  utility  (which  is  rather  limited  at 
best)  as  a training  ground  for  a law-abiding  life  on  the  outside. 
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of  older  people  to  come  into  the  inner 
city,"  he  added.  “Usually  they  want  to  be 
home  before  dark." 

Crime  data  reveal  that  old  people  are 
more  likely  to  be  the  victims  of  the  less 
serious  crimes,  such  as  purse-snatching, 
muggings  and  robberies  on  the  street.  Sun- 
derland noted  that  statistics  indicate  that 
“the  older  people  today  are  not  victimized 
very  much  by  homicide,  rape  and  aggra- 
vated assault." 

Gene  Bartell,  director  of  the  Baltimore 
Area  Agency  on  Aging,  expressed  the 
importance  of  putting  the  data  into  per- 
spective. “An  assault  which  results  in  a 
fall  may  be  a very  minor  occurrence  for  a 
younger  person,”  he  said.  "But  that  same 
act  against  an  older  person  might  result  in 
prolonged  illness,  and  a very  difficult  and 
a time-consuming  recovery  period." 

Because  of  such  revelations,  crime 


against  the  elderly  is  starting  to  receive 
special  attention.  According  to  LEAA  ad- 
ministrator Work,  state  and  local  police 
are  becoming  more  sensitive  to  the  needs 
of  the  elderly. 

FBI  Director  Clarence  M.  Kelley 
launched  a “crime  resistance  program”  last 
July  involving  narrowly  defined  crime 
problems  in  four  American  cities-,  in  Wil- 
mington, Va.  the  project  focuses  on  crimes 
against  old  people. 

According  to  Kelley,  the  program  is  a 
modest  and  inexpensive  one  that  might 
work.  The  Wilmington  project  entails  two 
FBI  agents  and  two  local  police  officers 
studying  the  effect  of  crime  on  old  peo- 
ple. The  goal  is  to  determine  what  the  el- 
derly themselves  and  the  community  as 
a whole  can  do  about  the  problem. 

In  New  York  State,  the  elderly  were 
given  tips  on  self-defense  so  that  they 
could  successfully  ward  off  attackers.  The 


demonstration  was  part  of  a public  hearing 
by  the  State  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Problems  of  the  Aging.  Lieut.  Arthur 
Brown  of  the  New  York  City  Housing 
Police  told  the  committee  that  teaching  the 
elderly  to  protect  themselves  “was  an  im- 
portant new  approach  to  making  senior  cit- 
izens more  knowledgeable  of  self-awareness 
and  self-protection.” 

Crime  was  described  as  a major  problem 
for  the  elderly  by  another  speaker  at  the 
same  hearing,  Deputy  Commissioner  Ro- 
berta R.  Spohn  of  New  York  City’s  Depart- 
ment for  the  Aging.  She  called  for  the 
establishment  of  a formal  liaison  between 
agencies  serving  the  elderly  and  law  en- 
forcement groups.  “Only  by  giving  such 
priorities  and  by  coordinating  efforts  to 
combat  these  crimes,  can  we  hope  to  re- 
store to  elderly  people  the  personal  secur- 
ity they  should  be  able  to  take  for  gran- 
ted,” she  said. 
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Cops  On  TV: 
How  Well 
Are  They  Rated 
By  Real  Police 


They  call  them  "cop  shows,"  and  the 
television  waves  these  days  are  filled  with 
them.  While  the  entertainment  value  to  the 
average  viewer  may  not  raise  any  doubts  — 
after  all  the  viewers  tune  in  by  the  mil- 
lions — one  might  reasonably  investigate 
the  impact  of  these  programs  on  public 
perception  of  law  enforcement.  How,  for 
example,  does  the  realism  of  Police  Story 
combine  with  the  comedy  of  Barney  Miller 
in  forming  a public  viewpoint  of  the 
police?  Although  not  an  earth  shattering 
question,  it  is  one  which  may  be  of  interest 
to  the  administrator  in  understanding 
media  trends  and  their  impact  on  law  en- 
forcement. An  informal  survey  of  college 
students  in  police  science  and  criminal 
justice  programs,  about  half  of  whom  were 
practitioners,  revealed  that  the  police 
television  show  enjoyed  by  most  is 
"Barney  Miller"  and  that  the  most  realistic 
show,  according  to  the  respondents,  is 
"Police  Story." 

"Police  Story,"  which  began  its  third 
season  on  NBC  this  year,  is  designed  to 
focus  on  a different  aspect  of  police  work 
each  week.  The  series,  which  was  created 
by  Joseph  Wambaugh,  who  served  four- 
teen years  with  the  Los  Angeles  Police 


some  ups  and  downs  over  scripts  submitted 
for  the  series,  maintains  that  reality  is  the 
key  to  the  show's  success.  But  he  wasn't 
too  happy  about  one  spinoff  of  the  series, 
“Policewoman,"  according  to  newspaper 
reports. 

"Policewoman,"  which  stars  Angie 
Dickinson  as  Sgt.  Suzanne  "Pepper" 
Anderson,  is  now  in  its  second  season,  and 
each  week  involves  a specific  case  in  which 
the  female  police  officer  and  her  supervi- 
sor. Lt.  Bill  Crowley  (played  by  Earl  Hol- 
linan),  cope  with  crime  in  a large  metro- 
politan city.  Dickinson,  who  is  probably 
the  loveliest  policewoman  on  the  airwaves, 
received  a commendation  from  the  Inter- 
national Conference  of  Police  Associations 
for  "giving  the  public  greater  understand- 
ing and  insight  into  professional  police 
work.”  Charles  Dierkop,  who  plays  Officer 
Peter  Royster  and  Ed  Bernard,  who  plays 
Detective  Joe  Styles,  round  out  the  "Police 
Woman"  weekly  cast. 

One  has  to  change  channels  to  get  to  the 
East  coast,  where  Telly  Savalas  has  made 
lollipops  synonymous  with  tough  detec- 
tives in  the  character  of  Kojak.  Savalas, 
who  plays  Lieutenant  Kojak,  is  a Detective 
Squad  Commander  in  "Fun  City,"  and  his 


George  Kennedy  plays  Bumper  Morgan  in  television's  newest  police  show,  "The  Blue 
Knight."  The  program  is  a creation  of  former  LAPD  sergeant  Joseph  Wambaugh. 


Department,  does  not  use  recurring  stars. 
Most  police  officers  interviewed  agreed 
that  “Police  Story"  is  realistic  in  its  por- 
trayal of  the  “glamorous”  aspects  of  law 
enforcement. 

Tom  Moriarty,  a New  York  City  Transit 
Police  sergeant  said,  “The  most  realistic' 
show  presently  on  the  air  is  ‘Police  Story.’ 
Joseph  Wambaugh  has  managed  to  give  t[ie 
public  a view  of  police  work  never  seen 
before  — the  human  side  of  the  officer,  his 
family,  his  weaknesses,  and  so  forth." 

Mike  Mastronardy,  of  the  Dover  Town- 
ship Police  Department  in  New  Jersey,  said 
of  “Police  Story,"  "It  seems  to  be  the 
most  realistic  because  its  characters  are 
constantly  changing  and  thus  are  vulner- 
able to  death  and  failures." 

Wambaugh,  wfio  Jias  r$p9r.tf{Uy  had 


portrayal  as  a cop  who  will  bend  the  rules 
to  accomplish  the  job,  has  brought  him 
more  than  a few  admirers  in  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department. 

"Kojak,"  according  to  Mark  Dallara,  a 
Park  Ranger  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  “is  realistic,  filmed  well,  and  I 
can  relate  to  it  since  it  is  filmed  here  in 
New  York."  Dallara  felt  that  the  acting  on 
“Kojak"  is  superior  to  that  of  other  shows, 
and  that  it  is  more  original  than  most  of 
the  others. 

“I’ve  never  met  a boss  like  him,"  said 
one  Detective,  "but  I’m  still  looking."  The 
New  York  officer  felt  the  series  had  deter- 
iorated a bit  this  year,  with  the  scripts 
being  “way  out.” 

ABC  Television’s  New  York  contribu- 
tion to  law  enforcement  is  "Barney  Mil-. 


Lloyd  Bridges,  in  the  title  role  of  “Joe 
Forrester." 

ler,"  which  stars  Hal  Linden  as  a Detective 
Squad  commander  whose  primary  responsi- 
bility is  to  keep  his  troops  out  of  trouble. 
The  series,  in  its  second  season,  is  one  of 
the  few  comedies  focusing  on  police  and 
doesn’t  appear  to  have  engendered  the  re- 
sentment that  "Car  54,  Where  Are  You?” 
did  some  years  back. 

Mike  Sacwitz,  a full-time  graduate  stu- 
dent, said,  “I  enjoy  ‘Barney  Miller’  because 
of  the  humorous  comments  by  Barney, 
’Fish,’  and  rhe  whole  gang.”  He  felt  that 
the  show  probably  strengthens  the  public’s 
image  of  the  police,  rather  than  detracting 
from  it. 

“Starsky  and  Hutch,"  a new  addition  to 
the  ABC  lineup  this  year,  also  plays  for  the 
laughs,  amidst  the  rough  and  tumble  life 
of  two  free-wheeling  police  officers  who 
manage  to  break  most  of  the  rules  each 
week  in  running  down  the  bad  guys.  The 


problems  and  that  police  officers  are 
human." 

"I  find  the  plots  on  ‘StTccts  of  San 
Francisco’  easier  to  accept  [than  other 
shows] ,"  said  Al  Beveridge,  a criminal  jus- 
tice planner  in  New  Jersey.  "In  the  ’Streets 
of  San  Francisco’  you  can  believe  the 
human  problems  faced  by  the  two  offi- 
cers." Beveridge,  who  is  a former  police  of- 
ficer, also  said  he  enjoyed  "Kojak.” 

Down  the  coast,  and  on  CBS,  Jack 
Palancc  stars  as  "Bronk,"  a detective  on 
special  assignment  following  up  cases  for 
the  mayor  of  what  is  described  as  a large 


David  Birncy  played  a disabled  policcmun 
called  "Capt.  Hook"  on  a recent  "Police 
Story." 

city.  Palance,  who  is  probably  better 
known  for  his  roles  on  "the  other  side  of 
the  law,"  plays  Lt.  Alex  Bronkov,  who 
satisfies  his  oral  drives  with  a harmonica 
rather  than  a lollipop,  managing  to  come 
through  and  solve  the  big  ones  in  the  last 
five  minutes. 

"Joe  Forrester,"  played  by  Lloyd 
Bridges,  is  another  offshoot  of  the  "Police 
Story"  scries,  and  follows  the  career  of  an 
"old  pro"  who  has  returned  to  the  beat  to 
fight  crime  person  to  person.  Each  week  he 


Angie  Dickinson  calls  for  assistance  in  an  episode  of  her  "Policewoman"  scries.  The  pro- 
gram is  the  first  police  drama  featuring  a woman  in  the  lead  role. 


"dynamic  duo,"  played  by  David  Soul  and 
Paul  Michael  Glaser,  was  not  mentioned  as 
a contender  for  police  show  of  the  year  by 
any  of  those  interviewed. 

"Streets  of  San  Francisco,”  now  in  its 
fourth  season,  is  one  of  the  old-timers  on 
the  tube,  and  Karl  Malden  and  Michael 
Douglas,  have  a devoted  following  among 
police  in  the  Bay  area.  “It’s  a good  show,” 
said  a San  Francisco  police  officer,  "and  I 
think  it  ha6  helped  show  the  public  the 


mixes  with  the  masses  and,  according  to 
publicity  material,  "is  the  kind  of  police 
officer  who  has  been  known  to  wink  at 
infractions  of  the  law  in  his  rundown 
district,  is  respected  by  the  businessmen 
and  inhabitants  of  his  beat  - and  therefore 
gets  solid  information  not  available  to  un- 
known officers  who  just  cruise  past  in  a 
car." 

Sgt.  Charles  Scctcr.  a 16  y<M  -veteran 
Continued  6n  Page  1 2 
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The  Modem  Police  Administrator  in  Dixie 


An  Interview  With  Birmingham,  Alabama  Chief  James  Parsons 


(James  C.  Parsons  has  been  the  Chief  of  the  Birming- 
ham, Alabama  Police  Department  since  1972.  Chief  Par- 
sons has  served  for  over  21  years  on  the  Birmingham 
Police  Department,  beginning  as  a patrolman  in  1954.  He 
is  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  where  he  ma- 
jored in  business  administration  and  sociology.  Voted 
Outstanding  Law  Enforcement  Officer,  State  of  Alabama, 
1971,  Chief  Parsons  has  been  a consultant  for  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  has  appeared  on 
Meet  the  Press  along  with  five  other  nationally  recognized 
police  officials,  and  currently  is  serving  on  the  Advisory 
Board  of  the  Anti-Corruption  Management  Project, 
funded  by  the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice. 

This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforcement 
News  by  Karen  Kaplowitz  and  Joseph  Peterson.) 

• • • 

LEN.  On  the  Meet  the  Press  show  you  were  asked  to  re- 
commend one  action  the  country  could  take  to  combat 
the  rise  of  crime.  Your  response  was  that  we  needed  a 
two-pronged  attack,  one  being  social  services  for  indivi- 
duals not  yet  involved  with  crime,  and  secondly,  a major 
overhaul  of  the  existing  criminal  justice  system.  Would 
you  care  to  elaborate  on  those  two  proposals? 

CHIEF  PARSONS:  Yes.  If  we  arc  to  assume  that  thp 
causal  factors  of  crime  reside  within  society  itself  and 
without  trememdous  amounts  of  proof.  I think  that  we 
have  to  assume  that  housing  and  education  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  whether  a person  rejects  society  and  re- 
jects the  rules  of  law,  then  we  must  make  some  efforts 
in  this  sector  if  we  arc  going  to  keep  criminals  from  pro- 
pagating, so  to  speak  — becoming  additional  criminals. 
But  we  have  a serious  problem  with  persons  who  are  al- 
ready criminals  in  this  country.  They  are  educated  by  the 
criminal  justice  system,  in  that  they  do  not  have  to  be 
held  accountable  for  their  acts.  This  is  because  the  crim- 
inal justice  system  is  not  dealing  with  them  properly.  It 
is  not  catching  them  quickly  enough.  It  is  not  adjudicating 
their  case  quickly  enough.  They  are  not  receiving  any  pun- 
ishment whatsoever  for  their  crime.  The  law-abiding  mem- 
bers of  society  are  not  being  protected  from  these  peo- 
ple. I think  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  have  a very  effi- 
cient criminal  justice  system  for  those  whom  we’ve  missed 
in  our  efforts  to  eradicate  the  causal  factors  of  crime. 
LEN:  In  speaking  of  the  causal  factors  of  crime,  you  men- 
tioned housing  and  education,  you  did  not  include  un- 
employment. Is  there  a reason  for  this  omission? 

PARSONS:  Yes.  I think  that  when  we  look  at  the  long- 
term trends  in  crime,  wc  find  that  the  crime  rate  does  not 
increase  and  decrease  with  unemployment.  We  find  that 
there  are  other  factors  in  criminality.  Of  the  large  number 
of  criminals  we  catch,  most  of  these  people,  according  to 
the  type  of  crime  they  commit,  have  other  problems.  The 
violent  offender  is  usually  completely  alienated.  He  is 
cynical  about  other  members  of  society.  Employment 
would  not  change  that  disposition.  The  person  who  steals, 
the  burglar  who  is  motivated  by  greed,  his  profits  are 
always  for  the  luxuries  of  life.  So  I don't  think  unemploy- 
ment is  a causal  factor. 

LEN:  One  of  the  other  tenets  of  the  criminal  justice  pro- 
cess in  this  country  is  that  the  threat  of  apprehension, 
conviction,  and  incarceration  will  deter  potential  offen- 
ders or  recidivating  offenders.  Do  you  believe  that  if  the 
sureness  and  swiftness  of  justice  were  improved  it  would 
indeed  have  a greater  detertent  effect? 

PARSONS:  It  would  on  certain  categories  of  criminals.  It 
will  not  deter  the  violent  offender,  the  person  who  just 
can  hurt  other  people.  The  only  justification  for  quick 
trial,  quick  adjudication  and  long  prison  terms  is  to  pro- 
tect the  other  members  of  society. 

LEN:  How  would  you  compare  Birmingham’s  crime  prob- 
lem with  that  of  other  inner  cities  across  the  nation?  Per- 
haps you  would  give  us  some  background  on  Birmingham. 
PARSONS:  One  of  the  things  that  puzzles  me  most  of  all, 
is  that  when  wc  compute  our  yearly  statistics  for  Birming- 
ham, they  practically  always  come  out  one  or  two  per- 
centage points  above  or  below  the  national  average.  It 
seems  that,  no  matter  what  the  unemployment  rate  is,  no 
matter  what  civic  programs  are  brought  forward,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  money  we  spend  on  the  police,  the  crime 


rate  is  always  one  or  two  percentage  points  above  or  be- 
low the  national  average. 

LEN:  Do  you  have  an  explanation  for  this?  Do  you  think 
that  Birmingham  is  just  the  average,  typical  city? 
PARSONS:  No.  I think  that  this  year  we  are  going  to 
break  that  and  will  be  probably  5 ,to  6 percentage  points 
below  the  national  average.  I have  to  give  the  credit  for 
that  to  the  improvements  in  the  court  reform  that  we 
have  had.  It  will  not  be  a long-term  achievement  because 
of  the  problem  in  the  corrections  field.  To  really  have 
long-term  accomplishments  we  have  to  keep  our  improve- 
ments in  the  courts  and  have  improvements  in  corrections. 
LEN:  Of  the  court  improvements  that  have  taken  place, 
what  would  you  categorize  as  the  most  outstanding  im- 
provements? 

PARSONS:  The  Police  Department  has  educated  the  pub- 
lic through  criticism.  It  seemed  as  if  it  was  the  only  ave- 


Birmingham,  Alabama  Police  Chief  James  C.  Parsons 

nue  open  to  us.  Courts  were  oblivious  to  what  we  were 
talking  about.  They  were  not  ready  to  listen  to  our  criti- 
cism privately.  So  we  went  openly  to  the  public  and  criti- 
cized the  court  system. 

The  legislature  was  convinced  that  we  needed  addi- 
tional judges,  and  there  were  two  additional.  Some  of  the 
older  judges  who  were  unproductive  retired.  The  district 
attorney  had  a complete  turnover  in  his  staff  because  of 
some  charges  of  possible  corruption.  There  was  some  crit- 
icism leveled  at  the  Bar  Association.  There  were  some  in- 
dictments of  lawyers.  This  brought  about  a very  whole- 
some attitude  in  the  court  system  in  the  last  year,  year- 
and-a-half. 

LEN:  You  have  a reputation  for  being  an  innovative  and 
progressive  Chief  of  Police.  Of  the  changes  you  have  in- 
troduced into  your  department,  since  becoming  Chief, 
which  are  you  most  proud  of? 

PARSONS:  The  openness  with  which  we  administer  the 
organization  and  the  rapport  that  we  have  been  able  to 


PARSONS:  We  encourage  higher  education  in  our  depart- 
ment. We  pay  educational  incentives  of  five  percent  salary 
increase  for  two  years  of  college,  and  ten  percent  for  a 
baccalureate  degree.  I think  that  the  liberal  arts  part  of 
their  education  is  very  beneficial  to  police  officers.  It  puts 
their  role  in  this  democracy  in  proper  perspective.  It  gives 
them  an  awareness  of  the  diverse  cultures  that  exist  in 
America  and  some  appreciation  for  the  rights  of  those 
varied  cultures  to  have  a diversity.  It  is  something  that  the 
police  officers  certainly  benefit  from.  But  probably  most 
of  all,  they  benefit  from  their  association  with  the  stu- 
dents throughout  the  city  in  their  pursuit  of  an  education. 
LEN;  Do  you  feel  that  the  Law  Enforcement  Education 
Program  (LEEP)  funds  which  are  awarded  by  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  (LEAA)  to  police 
officers  for  the  purpose  of  attending  college  are  a worth- 
while investment? 

PARSONS;  Of  course  being  a police  practitioner  I would 
be  prejudiced  in  my  opinion,  but  I think  that  the  most  im- 
portant program  that  the  federal  government  has  had 
during  my  twenty  years  in  public  life  has  been  the  LEEP 
funds.  It  has  been  beneficial  to  the  universities  and  col- 
leges of  America.  It  has  been  tremendously  beneficial  to 
the  developemnt  of  improved  management  systems.  It  has 
created  more  awareness  on  the  part  of  police  officers  and 
an  open  system  with  the  community  of  police  practice  in 
America.  I think  that  LEEP  is  solely  responsible  for  that. 
Police  officers  do  not  have  the  funds  to  pay  for  their  own 
education.  They  would  not  have  achieved  it  without  this 
assistance. 

LEN:  At  a recent  conference  on  Higher  Education  for 
Police  Officers,  one  of  the  participants  said  that  the  infu- 
sion of  LEEP  funds  into  the  various  college  programs  has, 
in  fact,  caused  a tremendous  drop  in  the  standards  in  the 
education  of  police  officers  or  in  criminal  justice  educa- 
tion in  general.  Have  you  seen  any  evidence  of  this? 
PARSONS:  I would  certainly  disagree  with  that.  Our  ex- 
perience has  been  just  the  opposite.  The  police  officers  in 
my  department  are  nearly  always  at  the  top  of  the  class. 
The  professors  admit  openly  that  they  contribute  much  to 
that.  While  the  tuition  is  free,  the  time  is  still  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  officers.  Only  those  officers  who  desire  an 
education  will  take  advantage  of  it. 

LEN:  Since  we  have  been  discussing  the  federal  money  for 
education,  I’d  like  to  ask  you  about  a statement  you  were 
quoted  as  having  made  this  past  year  — that  “LEAA  has 
been  a tremendous  failure.”  Why  do  you  feel  this  way? 
How  could  those  funds  be  used  more  effectively? 
PARSONS:  I think  LEAA  should  have  installed  a manage- 
ment information  system  about  total  criminal  justice  in 
America,  before  they  spent  their  first  dollar. 

They  have  a program  in  the  future  called  “Offender- 
Based  Transactions  Statistics."  They  should  have  installed 
that  first,  and  held  this  money  until  they  could  make  bet- 
ter judgments  about  what  really  is  occurring  in  America. 
We  have  spent  tremendous  sums  of  money  on  police  agen- 
cies in  America,  only  to  inundate  the  courts  and  the  cor- 
rectional agencies.  I think  that  this  has  been  dysfunctional 
as  a whole  to  the  criminal  justice  system. 

LEN:  Where  do  you  stand  on  the  enforcement  of  laws 


“We  have  spent  tremendous  sums  of  money  on  police 
agencies  in  America,  only  to  inundate  the  courts  and 
correctional  agencies.”  


develop  within  the  department  and  among  all  ranks  are 
very  important  changes.  Wc  have  members  in  the  lower 
ranks  who  speak  frankly  and  openly  about  the  problems 
in  the  department.  That  is  pan  of  an  executive  develop- 
ment program,  whereby  commanders  arc  systematically 
rotated  from  one  position  to  another.  Indexes  on  their 
performance  are  reviewed  periodically.  They  consult  with 
one  another  about  their  problems.  This  self-improvement 
program  has  benefited  us  more,  1 think,  than  anything 
else. 

LEN  In  this  same  area  - improving  managerial  policies  - 
what  arc  your  views  on  the  importance  of  education, 
higher  education  in  particular,  for  police  officers? 


directed  at  so-called  “victimless  crimes,"  such  as  drug  pos- 
session, gambling  and  prostitution? 

PARSONS:  Primarily  those  are  problems  more  properly 
handled  by  other  institutions  in  America.  The  institutions 
of  America  that  should  deal  with  these  problems  have 
been  failures  themselves  - stability  of  the  family,  the 
other  institutions,  the  civic  organizations,  the  church.  1 
take  issue  with  the  term  “victimless  crimes.”  If  we  had 
the  tremendous  amounts  of  money  that  we  have  spent  on 
alcohol  abuse,  drug  abuse,  children  without  fathers  — if 
we  had  this  money,  then  we  could  guarantee  every  ghetto 
youth  in  America  a college  education,  we  could  guarantee 
every  person  in  America  a much  better  home  than  he  has 


“Blacks  were  hired  while  maintaining  very  high  standards,  by  Civil  Service  corr-  - 
petition  with  the  entire  white  community.  It’s  been  a big  benefit  to  our  depai  - 
ment.  We’ve  been  able  to  get  into  areas  of  crime  that  we  were  never  able  to.” 


at  this  time.  So  we  are  all  victims  of  these  crimes  if 
we  have  to  spend  tremendous  sums  of  money  to  aid 
the  victims  of  these  so-called  "victimless  crimes." 

LEN:  Do  you  agree  with  the  thesis  that  the  burglar  is 
often  motivated  to  commit  a theft  or  burglary  in  order  to 
obtain  funds  to  buy  drugs? 

PARSONS:  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  our  city  there  has 
been  a tremendous  increase  — an  increase  of  hundreds  of 
percents  of  [robberies  ofj  drug  stores.  We  know  that 
these  are  directly  related  to  the  drug  problem,  because  the 
thief  asks  for  the  drugs  first,  and  if  he  has  time  he’ll  take 
the  money.  We  know  that  that  is  a problem. 

With  gambling,  I think  that  the  biggest  sin  - it  should 
be  defined  as  a crime,  and  is  some  states  it  is  — is  the 
gambling  away  of  the  family  income  which  rightfully  be- 
longs to  the  children,  by  the  parents  in  that  family.  These 


young  children  who  are  the  victims  of  this  environment 
have  no  choice  in  the  matter 

LEN:  At  least  one  chief  of  a major  urban  city  has  called 
for  an  outright  ban  on  the  manufacture,  sale  or  possession 
of  hand  guns  in  the  United  States.  What  is  your  position 
on  the  controversial  issue  of  gun  control? 

PARSONS;  If  it  were  possible  to  have  workable  gun  con- 
trols, 1 would  certainly  be  for  it.  But,  you  know,  we  have 
an  all-out  "war”  on  the  driver  who  drives  an  automobile 
while  intoxicated  - we  know  that  the  legal  profession  and 
the  court  system  made  a complete  mockery  out  of  this.  A 
person  who  is  arrested  for  driving  a car  while  intoxicated 
usually  winds  up  with  an  offense  of  reckless  driving  or 
possession  of  a car  while  under  the  influence.  I think  that 
this  is  exactly  what  would  happen  if  you  had  this  type  of 
law  on  the  possession  of  hand  guns. 

I have  a plan  which  I’ve  heard  no  one  else  discuss.  I 
think  the  importation  of  handguns,  or  handgun  parts  of 
any  description,  should  be  prohibited  by  law.  I think  the 
manufacturers  within  this  country  should  be  limited  to 
the  production  of  just  a small  number  of  guns  each  year, 
only  enough  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  military  and  the 
police. 

Any  time  a police  officer  seizes  a gun  from  a citizen 
who  possesses  it  lawfully,  it  will  usually  be  in  the  case  of 
the  violation  of  a law,  or  in  the  participation  of  some 
violent  crime  - maybe  just  a fight. 

If  these  guns  were  mandatorily  by  law  destroyed,  it 
would  only  take  a short  time  until  our  gun  problem  would 
abate  to  a level  where  a person  who  is  a law-abiding  cit- 
izen, who  had  a gun  that  had  been  in  the  family  for  many, 
many  years,  would  be  the  only  people  who  had  guns. 

LEN  Would  you  then  go  along  with  the  recent  Florida 
State  law  that  mandates  a minimum  three-year  imprison- 
ment for  a person  convicted  for  any  crime  committed 
with  a hand  gun? 

PARSONS:  Again,  getting  back  to  the  realities  of  the  situ- 
ation, there  will  be  very  few  people  convicted  under  that 
statute.  Juries  will  refuse  to  convict.  The  ones  who  are 
convicted  will  be  paroled  practically  immediately,  with  a 
unanimous  consent  of  the  parole  board.  It  worries  me,  in 
that  this  mockery  of  justice  will  carry  over  into  other  than 
laws,  as  is  evident  today. 

LEN:  You  don’t  envision  a law  such  as  the  Florida  law  as 
having  a certain  psychological  effect? 

PARSONS:  It  will  have  a certain  psychological  effect  on 
the  law-abiding  citizen,  but  not  on  the  criminal.  I would 
like  to  see  a law  whereby  a person  who  commits  a crime 
of  violence  while  armed  with  a gun  would  receive  a man- 
datory ten-year  sentence. 

LEN:  Do  you  in  fact  think  there  should  be  mandatory 
sentences  imposed  on  a nationwide  basis  for  certain 
crimes? 

PARSONS:  Yes,  I do,  because  the  values,  the  mores  of 
different  communities,  just  will  not  be  uniform  without 
mandatory  sentences. 

LEN:  Then  how  is  the  Supreme  Court  decision  on  pornog- 
raphy affecting  your  city,  since  it  is  based  on  the  moral 
values  of  each  community? 

PARSONS:  There  are,  of  course,  some  other  Constitu- 


tional issues  that  always  arise  in  those  cases.  We  do  have 
pornographic  book  stores  and  X-rated  movies,  and  the 
police  have  been  very  active  [in  fighting  pornography)  be- 
cause it  is  the  value  of  our  community.  The  politicians  de- 
mand that  the  police  place  a very  high  priority  on  the  en- 
forcement of  these  [anti-pornographic)  laws. 

To  show  you  the  mockery  of  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem, one  person  has  been  arrested  over  a hundred  times 
[on  pornography  charges) . He  has  taken  one  case  to  the 
Supreme  Court  twice.  He  always  finds  another  issue  to 
raise.  He  has  been  eluding  us  successfully  with  legal  tac- 
tics for  nearly  six  years. 

LEN : We  recognize  that  you  have  been  a strong  backer  of 
proposals  to  bring  more  minorities  into  the  police  depart- 
ment. In  your  own  situation,  has  this  resulted  in  the  de- 
livery of  more  comprehensive  police  services  to  your  total 


community? 

PARSONS:  Up  until  1967,  Birmingham  did  not  have  a 
single  black  member  of  that  Department,  civilian  or 
sworn.  These  persons  were  hired  while  maintaining  very 
high  standards,  by  Civil  Service  competition  with  the  en- 
tire white  community.  It  certainly  has  been  a big  benefit 
to  our  department.  We  have  been  able  to  get  into  some 
areas  of  crime  in  the  black  community  that  we  were  never 
able  to  deal  with  prior  to  that. 

We  have  members  of  the  Internal  Security  who  are 
black.  We  find  that  the  black  community  much  more 
readily  points  out  problems  to  our  administrators  through 
their  emmisaries  in  the  Internal  Affairs  Division. 

We  have  members  in  our  Youth  Services  Division.  A 
major  portion  of  the  young  people  who  get  into  trouble 


with  the  Birmingham  police  are  black.  We -have  found  that 
we  are  able  to  handle  them  on  an  informal  basis  much 
better  than  we  were  able  to  in  the  past  when  it  was  staffed 
entirely  with  white  people. 

LEN:  What  is  the  composition  of  Birmingham  in  terms  of 
of  whites  and  blacks? 

PARSONS:  The  composition  of  Birmingham  in  terms  of 
whites  and  blacks  is  about  52%  - 48%.  Our  force  is  about 
1,000  - 750  sworn,  and  250  civilian.  We  are  about  30  per- 
cent black  in  the  civilian  category,  and  9 to  10  percent 
black  in  the  sworn. 

LEN:  What  is  your  department's  practice  in  the  hiring  of 
women  as  police  officers? 

PARSONS:  The  reason  that  we  are  so  high  in  our  category 
of  black  civilians  is  because  of  the  black  female.  She  is  a 
climber,  so  to  speak.  She  is  very  aggressive  in  her  work 
and  an  excellent  employee.  We  have  about  twenty-five 
sworn  women  police  officers.  We  have  a number  of  them 
who  work  in  patrol  cars  - some  are  one-man  cars,  and 
some  are  two-man  cars.  We  have  one  female  who  has  been 
with  us  some  time  who  handles  all  of  the  investigations 
of  rape.  We  have  another  who  handles  all  the  incarcera- 
tions of  people  who  are  found  to  be  demented  on  the 
street  or  who  are  found  to  be  demented  after  arrest.  She 
has  a law  degree  and  a degree  in  accounting  and  is  a 
tremendous  asset  to  our  department. 

LEN:  In  speaking  on  the  minority  membership  of  your 
force,  you  mentioned  the  Internal  Affairs  Division.  Could 
you  tell  us  something  about  IAD  - in  terms  of  any  inno- 
vative aspects. 

PARSONS:  I think  that  one  innovation  we  have  - I don’t 
know  another  department  that  practices  this  — is  the  fact 
that  the  IAD,  or  Internal  Affairs  Division,  is  a very  inte- 
gral part  of  our  selection  process.  They  conduct  very  ex- 
tensive background  investigations  of  all  applicants  to  our 
Police  Department,  both  sworn  and  civilian  and  also  of 


volunteer  members  such  as  the  reserve  police. 

So  the  IAD  is  pretty  much  familiar  with  the  problems  t*i 
that  a person  might  have  before  he  joins  the  police  de-  m 
partment.  They  arc  very  liberal  in  their  approach.  You 
have  to  be  very  liberal  today  with  your  selection  process  Z 
because  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  someone  who  has  not 
smoked  a marijuana  cigarette  or  has  not  had  some  prob-  1/1 
lems  with  his  employer  because  that  is  just  the  nature  of 
America  today.  «— 

They  arc  able  to  screen  out  those  with  obvious  prob-  | 
lems  of  emotional  stability,  persons  who  already  arc  con-  J 
firmed  criminals,  or  who  have  serious  drug  problems.  ^ 
That  is  an  innovation  with  IAD.  When  they  come  to  &• 
me  and  say  that  we  arc  hiring  substandard  people,  and  C 
that  they  arc  overworked,  I put  the  responsibility  back  ** 
where  it  belongs,  with  them,  since  they  were  in  on  the  « 
selection  process. 

We  use  the  polygraph  in  the  Internal  Affairs  Division, 
especially  on  all  recruits.  We  test  every  category  of  their 
application,  to  sec  if  they  have  told  us  the  truth,  or  if  they 
have  been  able  to  hide  something  from  us. 

LEN:  Recent  research  projects  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
have  suggested  that  preventive  police  patrol  may  have  lit- 
tle or  no  effect  on  the  occurrence  of  street  crime.  Is  the 
patrol  force  really  the  backbone  of  law  enforcement,  as 
has  always  been  assumed? 

PARSONS:  I think  that  before  we  answer  that  question, 
we  have  to  say  that  routine  preventive  patrol  is  one  thing, 
but  directed  patrol,  the  simulation  models  that  we  can  do 
with  our  computers  today,  is  something  else. 

We  still  must  realize  that  when  the  citizen  calls  for 
police  service,  he  wants  immediate  service.  If  we  look  at 
the  patrol  force  as  the  purveyor  of  that  service,  it  still  has 
to  be  considered  to  be  the  backbone  of  any  police  agency. 

But  l think  that  for  years  the  innovative  police  ad- 
ministrators have  realized  that  the  chances  of  an  arrest 
for  a major  crime  on  routine  preventive  patrol  is  practi- 


cally nil.  But  we  must  also  realize  today  that  we  have 
some  technological  improvements  - the  electronic  alarm 
systems,  the  Tac  II  robbery  alarm  systems  - so  that  the 
patrol  is  much  more  productive  than  it  was  before.  Patrol 
efforts  are  directed  better  with  the  management  informa- 
tion systems.  I still  think  that  we  cannot  minimize  in 
any  way  the  importance  of  that  front  line  unit. 

LEN  It  sounds  as  if  you  arc  trying  to  capitalize  on  tech- 
nology as  it  develops.  In  addition  to  the  computerization, 
have  you  experimented  with  street  lighting  or  “crime 
prevention  through  environmental  design  innovations?" 
PARSONS  You  know  that  many  other  new  technologi- 
cal developments  arc  introduced  in  other  areas  of  govern- 
ment. We  do  furnish  information  when  we  have  a street 
lighting  program.  We  have  input  into  that  program.  We 
usually  find  that  ours  is  probably  the  overriding  piece  of 
information  that  really  determines  where  lights  arc  to  be 
put. 

Building  design  is  something  that  we  arc  just  now  get- 
ting into.  I have  asked  the  building  services  man  to  review 
some  of  the  ordinances  by  some  of  the  pioneers  in  this 
field.  He  is  reviewing  the  literarurc  now.  We  want  to  sec 
where  we  can  strengthen  our  ordinances  on  the  building 
codes  to  help  us  in  this  area. 

LEN:  This  leads  to  another  issue  - namely,  the  accuracy 
of  police  incidence  reports  as  an  indicator  of  crime  in  a 
community.  Do  you  believe  that  victimization  surveys  are 
perhaps  better  indicators  of  crime? 

PARSONS:  I am  a little  skeptical  of  them  because  of  the 
way  that  they  arc  administered  and  the  personnel  they  use 
for  them. 

If  a crime  is  serious  enough  to  upset  a person,  he  will 
still  call  the  police.  The  requirements  of  insurance  com- 
panies now  for  police  reports  have  really  overinflated 
police  statistics. 

I think  that  what  you  have  to  do,  though,  is  to  be 


“I  would  do  away  with  the  exclusionary  rule  immedi- 
ately. I would  demand  a court  trial  within  30  days.  I’d 
certainly  do  away  with  plea  bargaining.” 


“You  have  to  be  very  liberal  today  with  your  selection 
process  because  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  someone 
who  has  not  smoked  a marijuana  cigarette.” 


o 


| “The  importation  of  handguns,  or  handgun  parts  of  any  description,  should  be 
prohibited  by  law.  Manufacturers  within  this  country  should  be  limited  to  the  pro- 
| duction  of  just  a small  number  of  guns,  to  satisfy  the  military  and  the  police.” 

z 


H sure  that  your  system  of  accepting  reports  is  one  with  in- 
u tegrity  and  is  very  tight  - a built-in  controlling  system,  so 
that  you  really  capture  all  the  data  that  is  reported  to 
you.  If  you  are  doing  that,  your  statistics  should  be  pret- 
O ty  valid  and  give  you  some  indication  of  the  amount  of 
Z crime  in  your  community.  This  is  based  on  the  assump- 
£ tion  that  your  police  department  has  the  respect  of  the 
citizens  so  that  they  will  go  to  the  police  for  their  aid. 

Our  reporting  system  is  this:  When  a person  calls  in, 
that  call  is  recorded  on  a recording  machine.  The  person 
no  who  receives  that  call  must  initiate  some  action  with  a 
oj  data  card  and  it  is  time-stamped.  When  he  sends  it  to  the 
jK  dispatcher,  it  is  time-stamped  and  chronologically  num- 
3 bered.  In  this  way,  when  we  have  staff  review,  each  card 
•fi  then  goes  to  a staff  review  section,  who  waits  for  a report 
> from  the  field  with  a corresponding  chronological  num- 
| bcr.  In  this  way,  we  know  that  the  system  is  tight  enough. 
| We  arc  not  losing  what  the  people  report  to  us.  Very  few 
police  agencies  have  such  tight  systems  and  their  reports 
are  spurious. 

LEN:  In  terms  of  the  likelihood  that  a victim  of  a crime 
will  report  it  to  the  police,  is  this  true  of  the  rape  victim? 
Is  there  coordination  of  your  department  with  the  other 
agencies  and  the  hospitals  in  your  city?  There  is  a recent 
LEAA  report  which  indicates  that  there  is  rarely  such  co- 
operation in  most  cities  and  that  the  rape  victim  is  often 
not  helped. 

PARSONS:  Actually,  the  latest  piece  of  federal  legislation 
practically  precludes  any  working  together  of  the  hospital 
and  the  police.  The  new  Secrecy  and  Privacy  Act  makes 
the  hospitals  highly  reluctant  to  call  the  police’s  attention 
to  anything,  even  to  gunshot  wounds  or  to  rape  victims.  It 
is  a very  serious  problem. 

LEN  Are  there  any  exceptions  written  into  the  law? 
PARSONS:  None  what  so  ever.  This  is  an  issue  which 
will  have  to  be  addressed  in  the  very  near  future  because 
right  now  we  are  having  hospitals  refuse  to  call  us  on  gun- 
shot victims,  on  serious  injuries  that  probably  result  from 
an  assault  with  intent  to  murder.  It  is  posing  a serious 
problem.  The  hospitals  can  be  sued  if  they  call  the  police 
in  and  give  information  about  a client  or  patient. 

LEN:  We  were  talking  about  technology  earlier  in  the  in- 
terview. Have  you  been  able  to  capitalize  on  what  seems 
to  be  a very  fine  crime  laboratory  system  in  the  State  of 
Alabama,  and  is  it  helping  you  in  the  investigation  of 
crimes? 

PARSONS:  Six  years  ago  we  would  clear,  on  the  average, 
about  six  cases  a year  with  physical  evidence.  We  are  now 
clearing  in  the  neighborhood  of  five  hundred.  We  have  a 
very  excellent  cadre  of  evidence  technicians  — crime  scene 
technicians.  By  the  way,  we  have  a young  lady  who  is 
probably  the  best  evidence  technician  we  have.  She  is  a 
meticulous  crime  scene  searcher.  Our  culture  has  condi- 
tioned women  to  be  meticulous.  The  evidence  technicians 
have  really  given  us  a tremendous  boost  in  our  conviction 
rate.  It  does  exceed  around  five  hundred  each  year. 

LEN:  Is  the  Miranda  decision  related  to  the  increased  reli- 
ance on  the  evidence  retrieval? 

PARSONS.-  That’s  right.  But  that  was  fought  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago.  We  did  without  convictions  for  a long 
period  of  time. 

LEN.  We  all  recognize  that  the  police  are  only  one  com- 
ponent of  the  criminal  justice  process.  If  you  were  to 
make  some  specific  recommendations  or  sweeping  im- 
provements - if  you  could  structure  a court  system  or  a 
correctional  institution  the  way  you  would  like  to  see  it  — 
what  would  it  be  ideally?  How  could  these  better  serve 
and  complement  what  th<t police  are  doing? 

PARSONS:  You  will  probably  disagree  with  this  but  I 
would  do  away  with  the  exclusionary  rule  immediately.  I 
would  demand  a court  trial  within  thirty  days.  I would 
certainly  do  away  with  plea  bargaining  - I think  that’s 
the  cancer  on  the  criminal  justice  system.  1 would  improve 
the  classification  of  prisoners  so  that  you  could  determine 
who  can  best  be  dealt  with  in  the  community  and  who 
requires  more  stringent  methods  of  incarceration.  I think 
that  this  should  be  a number  one  priority  of  the  State  and 
local  governments.  The  citizens  of  the  different  states,  1 
feel  certain,  would  pay  the  additional  taxes  to  support 
such  a system. 

Citizens  arc  concerned  about  crime.  Their  monetary 
losses  are  astronomical.  Their  insurance  fees  are  terrific.  I 
believe  that  you  could  pay  back  those  costs  with  an  effi- 
cient criminal  justice  system,  • 


LEN:  Many  of  your  recommendations  coincide  with  those 
that  were  contained  in  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Standards  and  Goals.  What  is  your  reaction  to  the 
Standards  and  Goals  as  were  contained  in  the  Police  Vol- 
ume? Are  you  generally  in  agrement  with  that  volume? 
Do  you  think  that  it  is  a useful  document  for  the  system? 
PARSONS:  Our  Department  has  analyzed  that  document, 
and  we  were  in  compliance  when  the  document  came  out 
-to  the  extent  of  about  ninety-thrie  percent.  I am  happy 
with  the  Court’s  document.  I was  tremendously  displeased 
with  the  corrections  document.  I think  the  different  phi- 
losophies, the  different  orientations  of  the  consultants 
who  wrote  the  documents,  the  different  educational  back- 
grounds of  the  people  involved  in  the  three  fields,  point 
out  the  problems  that  arise  in  a fragmented  criminal 
justice  system  with  different  orientations,  different  phi- 
losophies. It  points  out  why  the  criminal  justice  system 
just  does  not  work. 

LEN:  1 gather  from  other  remarks  made  elsewhere  that 
your  Department  has  a good  relationship  with  the  mass 
media.  Would  you  tell  our  readers  how  a police  depart- 
ment can  develop  such  a relationship? 

PARSONS  One  of  the  main  things  you  have  to  do  is  to 
be  open  with  the  press  and  accommodate  the  press  be- 
cause the  people  in  a democracy  have  a right  to  know.  1 
do  not  think  that  police  agencies  have  the  right  to  with- 
hold information. 

Now,  there  are  certain  categories  of  information  that 
would  be  detrimental  to  persons,  that  information  has  to 


be  held  back  and  held  back  for  that  reason  alone.  These 
are  investigatory  notes.  We  do  preclude  the  press  from  get- 
ting these. 

When  Staff  Review  reviews  every  report  that  comes 
from  the  field,  a copy  of  every  report  goes  to  a desk 
which  is  furnished  by  the  City  for  the  press.  Members  of 
the  press  go  there  and  can  go  through  every  one  of  the  re- 
ports and  review  them,  and  follow  up  and  talk  to  the  peo- 
ple, We  have  a press  policy  where  all  of  the  police  are  in- 
formed that  they  not  only  have  the  right  — they  have  the 
obligation  — to  stop  and  take  the  time  to  give  the  press 
information  during  an  investigation,  if  it  will  not  jeopar- 
dize the  investigation.  We  do  not  require  reporters  to  seek 
out  some  headquarters  pressman,  or  the  chief,  or  some 
deputy  chief,  or  captain  or  lieutenant.  They  talk  to  the 
person  involved  in  the  investigation.  We  trust  our  people 
enough  to  allow  that. 

LEN:  This  includes  the  rookie  who  has  made  a sensational 
arrest? 

PARSONS:  Yes.  We  do  preclude  him  from  discussing  mat- 
ters of  department  policy  with  the  press.  But  as  for  the 
investigation  - he  knows  as  much  about  that  as  anyone 
docs. 

LEN:  What  do  you  see  as  the  primary  role  of  the  Chief  of 
Police,  in  terms  both  of  his  Department  and  the  commun- 
ity he  serves? 

PARSONS:  Of  course  he  is  the  chief  administrator  for 
that  Department.  He  must  see  that  the  basic  functions  of 
management  — the  planning,  the  organizing  — that  there 
is  proper  direction.  Last,  but  not  least,  he  has  to  see  that 
these  plans  and  directives  are  carried  out,  that  is  the  con- 
trol function.  He  has  to  be  an  astute  manager  and  internal 
politician,  so  to  speak.  He  has  to  have  the  proper  timing. 
He  has  to  take  the  temperature  of  that  department  to  sec 
just  how  far  he  can  push  it,  and  when  is  the  proper  time 
to  push  it  or  budge  it. 

He  certainly  is  the  external  representative  of  that 
department.  He  has  to  fight  for  the  budget  with  other  de- 
partment heads.  He  must  represent  the  Department  in  the 
community.  He  has  to  assess  community  attitudes  all  the 
time  so  that  the  Department  can  remain  in  step.  He  cer- 
tainly has  to  assess  the  political,  the  economic,  and  the 
social  and  legal  constraints  that  impinge  upon  that  organi- 
zation. He  has  to  use  his  internal  control  mechanism  to 
see  that  the  thing  stays  in  step. 

LEN:  You  are  the  Chief  of  Police  of  a Department  that  is 
not  unionized.  Is  this  because  of  State  law? 

PARSONS:  It  is  not  permitted  by  state  law,  but  we  all 


know  that  would  be  one  law  that  could  easily  be  chal- 
langed  and  won.  In  fact,  prior  to  my  tenure  as  Chief,  some 
members  of  the  Department  had  asked  for  an  Attorney 
General’s  opinion,  and  he  had  given  them  the  opinion  that 
they  could  organize  even  in  the  face  of  the  State  law.  But 
I think  that  the  Department  can  be  managed  without  the 
need  for  a union.  I think  that  between  Civil  Service  with 
its  protection  and  a department  administration  that  prac- 
tices participation  management  and  that  allows  free  ex- 
pression in  the  organization,  the  function  of  a union  is 
already  fulfilled.  If  it  is  performed  without  a union  I think 
that  it  speaks  well  for  the  organization. 

LEN:  How  do  you  view  the  Teamsters  Union  contracting 
to  bargain  for  police  departments  throughout  the  coun- 
try? 

PARSONS  I would  be  bitterly  opposed  to  that  because 
police  find  themselves  in  the  midst  of  controversies  be- 
tween labor  and  management,  and  I do  not  think  that  you 
could  rely  on  their  [the  police]  allegiance  at  all  times  if 
they  were  part  of  a bargaining  unit  in  private  industry. 

I think  really  that  there  should  be  federal  law  pro- 
hibiting police  alliances  with  the  labor  union  movement. 
LEN:  Do  you  think  that  this  trend  of  the  Teamsters 
Union  contracting  with  police  departments  suggests  a 
problem  among  the  various  police  departments  where  the 
members  of  the  force  do  not  feel  a kind  of  autonomy  and 
working  relationship  with  management? 

PARSONS;  I think  that  it  does  pose  a serious  problem. 
You  know,  when  you  are  talking  about  police,  you  are 


talking  about  protection  of  life  and  property.  You  are 
talking  about  a virtually  essential  service  that  must  be  per- 
formed at  all  times.  You  find  your  government  and  your 
citizens  highly  vulnerable  to  any  attempt  to  withhold  ser- 
vices. With  a strike  or  a slowdown  you  find  the  govern- 
mental institutions  are  just  vulnerable  to  their  demands. 
I think  that  you  can  see  this  in  San  Francisco.  I think  that 
it  is  a very  serious  problem,  and  it  is  one  that  this  democ- 
racy will  have  to  deal  with  on  a federal  level,  and  in  a very 
short  time,  because  success  in  these  ventures  with  strikes 
feeds  upon  itself,  and  it  is  just  a short  time  before  you 
have  major  strikes  all  over  the  country. 

LEN.  If  you  were  to  look  into  the  future,  where  do  you 
see  the  police  role  changing  or  developing?  Where  would 
you  like  to  see  the  police  role  in  society  be,  say,  ten  or 
twenty  years  from  now? 

PARSONS:  Where  I would  like  to  see  it  and  where  1 am 
afraid  it  will  be  are  two  different  things.  I would  like  to 
see  the  police  as  community  managers  taking  on  much 
broader  roles  than  just  law  enforcement.  One  role  is  as  an 
advocate  for  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  in  America,  one 
who  is  able  to  recognize  the  causal  factors  in  crime  and 
help  develop  policy  at  the  top  level  to  eradicate  those 
causal  factors  of  crime  and  community  disorganization.  I 
would  like  to  see  that.  We  are  taking  those  steps  in  the 
City  of  Birmingham.  I think  that  it  is  an  innovation  that 
will  not  catch  on.  I think  that  police  administrators  wish 
to  see  a more  narrowing  definition  for  law  enforcement, 
instead  of  a wider  role  in  policy  making.  I think  that  they 
will  shirk  from  that. 

I do  believe  that  if  we  don’t  have  some  changes  in  our 
role  concept,  if  we  don’t  have  some  success  with  the  crime 
problem,  if  corruption  continues  to  be  a problem  in  law 
enforcement  and  the  federal  government,  then  we  will 
see  the  police  as  oppressors  — we  will  see  the  police  as 
being  led  by  benevolent  dictators  at  first  and  then  tyran- 
nical dictators  later.  I think  that  it  is  a decision  that  the 
people  of  America  will  have  to  make.  I am  afraid  that  we 
have  to  make  it  in  the  next  twenty  years. 
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The  Police  and  Plea  Bargaining 


It  was  probably  the  Watergate  affair 
that  made  plea  bargaining  a household 
word  to  the  American  public,  but  to  any- 
one involved  in  the  criminal  justice  system 
it  is  a practice  that  has  always  occurred  and 
is  now  thought  to  be  a factor  in  the  major- 
ity of  criminal  convictions.  Much  has  been 
written  from  the  perspective  of  the  judge, 
prosecutor,  defense  lawyer  and  defendant, 
but  there  seems  to  be  a dearth  of  informa- 
tion on  another  individual  who  is  often  a 
participant  in  this  process  — the  police  offi- 
cer. What  is  the  officer's  role  in  plea  bar- 
gaining, what  are  his  or  her  views  on  the 
process  and  do  these  affect  job  perfor- 
mance? 

Although  in  the  United  States  police  are 
legally  prohibited  from  inducing  state- 
ments or  confessions  through  use  of  bar- 
gains or  promises  (see  the  publication  of 
the  Criminal  Law  Education  and  Research 
Center  cited  in  the  bibliography),  recom- 
mendations on  their  role  in  the  plea  bar- 
gaining process  were  included  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals  on 
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the  police  and  the  courts.  The  Commission 
has  called  for  abolition  of  plea  bargaining 
by  1978  but  for  the  interim  has  developed 
standards  for  the  process.  In  the  Police,  it 
is  recommended  that  a representative  of 
the  police  department  be  present  at  the 
time  a guilty  plea  is  offered.  The  officer's 
presence  is  suggested  to  insure  that  the 
court  is  aware  of  all  available  information 
relating  to  the  case.  It  is  advised  that  the 
officer  be  called  upon  to  state  a reaction  to 
the  proposed  plea. 

The  Commission’s  reports  include 
lengthy  discussions  of  the  role  of  the  police 
in  plea  bargaining.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  officer  be  more  involved  in  the  process 
by  assuming  the  role  of  advisor  to  the 
court  on  the  police  point  of  view.  For 
more  than  ten  years,  the  Walnut  Creek, 
California  Police  Department  has  had  an  in- 
formal agreement  with  the  district  attor- 
ney’s office  regarding  plea  bargaining.  Pros- 
ecutors are  required  to  confer  with  a police 
supervisor  before  reducing  or  dropping 
charges.  In_Los  Angeles,  the  Superior  Court 
has  adopted  a resolution  whereby  the 
deputy  district  attorney  has  to  declare  in 
open  court  that  agencies  responsible  for 
the  arrest  are  aware  of  the  plea.  This  reso- 
lution serves  to  bring  about  cooperation 
between  the  police  and  the  courts  and  al- 
lows the  police  an  active  role  in  the  plea 
bargaining  process. 

These  examples  all  seem  to  indicate  the 
necessity  for  a police  department  policy  on 
plea  bargaining.  In  the  policy  manual  of 
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The  rapid  growth  of  the  Criminal  Jus- 
tice discipline  has  created  an  unprece- 
dented demand  for  textbooks  and  other  re- 
lated publications.  Today's  Criminal  Jus- 
tice educators  now  face  the  difficult  task 
of  selecting  the  best  book  for  their  courses. 
Very  often  educators  find  that  even  the 
newest  materials  available  do  not  satisfy 
the  course  syllabus,  so  they  will  decide  to 
write  their  own  book. 

Writing  a book  is  a long  and  ardous  pro- 
cess. Before  you  begin  to  put  your 
thoughts  on  paper  there  is  some  informa- 
tion which  you  should  know  about  the 
market  for  Criminal  Justice  books. 

Publishers  are  initially  interested  in  pro- 
ducing texts  for  the  large  introductory 
courses.  These  courses  offer  the  greatest 
sales  potential  and  are  the  “safer"  areas 
in  which  to  publish  since  they  are  the  least 
likely  to  suffer  from  budget  cutbacks  or 
dwindling  enrollments.  Once  he  has  pub- 
lished books  in  these  areas,  the  publisher 
can  turn  to  the  more  specialized  courses. 
Generally  publishers  are  interested  in  see- 
ing manuscripts  in  all  areas  of  Criminal 
Justice. 

Law  Enforcement  has  been  the  most  de- 
veloped area  in  the  discipline  as  a result 
of  L.E.E.P.  funds  and  larger  student  en- 
rollment. Corrections,  Probation,  and  Pa- 
role are  now  experiencing  a fast  growth 
and  demand  better,  more  up-to-date  books. 


Courts  will  soon  be  attracting  students 
as  will  the  discipline  of  Fire  Control. 

The  first  step  in  having  your  manu- 
script published  is  to  send  a complete  table 
of  contents,  preface,  and  sample  chapters 
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cusses the  book’s  market,  subject,  competi- 
tion, level  of  material,  teaching  aids,  and 
approximate  size. 

If  the  publisher  is  interested  in  your 
project  he  will  then  send  your  material  to 
several  reviewers  for  their  evaluation.  Based 
on  reviewers’  comments  and  his  own  know- 
ledge of  the  market  the  editor  will  either 
return  your  manuscript  or  discuss  a con- 
tract with  you.  At  this  point  time  plays  an 
important  role  because  it  takes  about  10 
months  to  publish  a book  after  the  final 
revision  of  the  manuscript  has  been  com- 
pleted. It  is  extremely  important  to  adhere 
to  the  deadlines  which  have  been  written 
into  the  contract. 
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—Richard  Rizzo 


the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  (see 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal 
Justice  Standards  and  Goals,  Police,  p. 
596),  there  is  no  specific  position  taken  on 
plea  bargaining.  Objectives  include  recom- 
mendations for  police  “to  cooperate  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  case”  and  “to  bring  the 
perpetrators  to  justice.’’  It’s  interesting 
that  even  in  its  policy  on  informants  (in 
which  plea  negotiation  is  often  used)  this 
department  makes  it  clear  that  the  police 
may  not  grant  immunity.  This  can  only  be 
granted  lawfully  by  a judge  in  a judicial 
proceeding. 

The  recommendation  that  the  police  be 
included  in  judicial  decision-making  is  not 
new.  In  the  late  60’s,  a study  of  the  admin- 
istration of  criminal  justice  in  a large  city 
found  that  the  police  were  an  outcast  of 
the  criminal  justice  procedure  (see  Skol- 
nick).  The  police  officer  as  a professional, 
trained  to  do  a job  properly  and  impartial- 
ly, was  often  found  to  maintain  a presump- 
tion of  guilt,  which  was,  of  course,  in  con- 
flict with  the  court’s  principle  of  due  pro- 
cess. Another  study  also  found  a conflict 
between  the  police  and  courts  (see  Wilson). 
The  researcher  in  this  case  felt  that  such 
conflict  was  a result  of  the  police  and  the 
courts  each  trying  to  assert  and  defend  its 
Continued  on  Page  12 


Book  Reviews 

The  Omnibus  Hearing  in  Two  Courts: 
Prosecutor  Disclosure  and  Judicial  Reform. 
Published  by  the  American  Bar  Founda- 
tion: Chicago,  01.  1975. 

The  American  Bar  Foundation  is  sup- 
ported by  the  American  Bar  Association 
to  engage  in  research  on  legal  problems  and 
the  legal  profession.  Its  mission  is  to  con- 
duct research  that  will  enlarge  the  under- 
standing and  improve  the  functioning  ol 
law  and  institutions. 

In  this  report,  the  Foundation  present; 
the  findings  of  a study  of  the  use  of  tht 
omnibus  hearing  at  the  Federal  District 
Court  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  for  two  dif- 
ferent time  periods.  Phase  one  covers 
1967-69,  and  phase  two  covers  1971. 
These  findings  are  then  compared  to  an 
earlier  study  in  San  Diego. 

The  complex  nature  of  the  modern 
criminal  trial  process  requires  the  stream- 
lining of  procedures  before  trial,  in  the 
trial  process  itself,  and  in  the  post  trial 
apparatus.  The  Introduction  to  the  report 
indicates  that  the  omnibus  hearing  is  a 
before  trial  procedure  designed  to  in- 
crease fairness  and  decisional  finality  while 
also  promoting  speedy  disposition  of  cases 
and  more  efficient  use  of  judicial  time. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  prosecutor  has 
an  obligation  to  disclose  to  defense  coun- 
sel certain  information  within  his  posses- 
sion or  control,  c.g.,  identity  of  witnesses, 
Continued  on  Page  1 5 
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Continued  from  Page  1 1 

own  autonomy. 

£ The  trend  now  is  for  cooperation  be- 

2 tween  criminal  justice  agencies.  The  Na- 
H tional  Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal 
w Justice  Standards  and  Goals  has  rccommen- 
jjj  ded  the  development  of  criminal  justice  co- 
^ ordinating  councils.  An  experiment  in  Port- 
O land,  in  which  plea  bargaining  in  cases  in- 
Z volving  certain  crimes  is  being  eliminated, 
^ also  has  the  purpose  of  increasing  coopera- 
te tit>n  between  the  police  and  prosecution 

(sec  Haas). 

A factor  of  great  significance  to  the 
■c  problem  of  whether  police  should  be  in- 
e*  volved  in  the  plea  bargaining  process  is 
>,  police  attitudes  toward  the  law  and  the 

3 courts.  Obviously,  this  will  influence  police 
■§  roles  and  relationships  to  other  criminal 
^ justice  agencies.  Questions  regarding  offi- 
§ cers’  opinions  of  Supreme  Court  decisions 
§ have  often  been  used  to  ascertain  these  at- 
^ titudes.  In  a study  of  the  effect  of  the 

Miranda  decision  on  the  police  in  New 
Haven,  it  was  found  that  there  was  an  ele- 
ment of  hostility  to  this  decision  which 
was  probably  rooted  in  a basic  distrust  of 
courts  and  lawyers  (see  Ayres).  The  police 
viewed  this  decision  as  just  another  device 
by  which  the  courts  could  "police  the 
police.” 

Another  study  reflected  a similar  view- 
point. A majority  of  those  interviewed  per- 
ceived the  Court  as  having  gone  too  far  and 
felt  that  its  decisions  had  curtailed  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  police  and  only  served  to 
help  the  criminals  (see  Block  and  Reiss). 
This  same  study  also  found  that  the  major- 
ity of  police  did  not  think  current  statutes 
too  harsh  and,  in  fact,  almost  one-half  felt 
that  some  were  too  lenient.  Some  police 
see  the  rising  crime  rate  to  be  a result  of 


too  little  deterrence  to  commit  crimes  and 
a realization  by  potential  law-breakers  that 
criminal  behavior  will  not  necessarily  result 
in  the  consequences  provided  for  in  the  law 
(see  Conlisk). 

Unfortunately  there  have  been  few 
studies  of  police  attitudes  towards  plea  bar- 
gaining, but  in  those  on  related  aspects  of 
police  behavior  indicate  views  about  this 
process.  In  Skolnick's  study  the  police  saw 
themselves  as  professionals  - specialists  in 
crime  with  the  ability  to  distinguish  be- 
tween guilt  and  innocence.  Thus,  the  arrest 
would  not  occur  unless  the  defendant  was 
guilty.  This  view  was  similarly  expressed  in 
Wilson’s  study. 

In  a study  of  the  criminal  law  system  in 
Detroit,  the  police  were  mandated  by  de- 
partmental policy  not  to  concur  in  reduc- 
tions of  charges  nor  to  recommend  that  the 
court  accept  a guilty  plea  to  a lesser  charge 
(see  McIntyre).  It  was  felt  that  any  concur- 
rence would  only  make  the  validity  of  the 
original  charge  questionable.  The  police 
were  advised  to  stand  firm  on  the  charge 
which  fit  the  crime;  however,  the  author 
did  observe  some  exceptions  to  this  policy. 

Perhaps  the  most  inclusive  study  to  date 
on  the  effect  of  plea  bargaining  on  the 
police  was  done  by  Arcuri.  The  purpose  of 
this  study  was  to  determine  whether  the 
high  frequency  of  plea  bargaining  had  a de- 
moralizing effect  on  the  police.  Questions 
were  divided  into  two  categories  which 
examined  officers'  knowledge  of  plea  bar- 
gaining and  their  attitudes  toward  it.  Al- 
though all  were  aware  of  its  existence,  the 
police  greatly  underestimated  its  extent.  In 
Rhode  Island  over  90  percent  of  criminal 
cases  are  disposed  of  by  plea  bargaining, 
but  police  officers  from  this  state  esti- 
mated the  level  at  only  50-75  percent.  Al- 
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though  this  may  indicate  a low  degree  of 
participation  and/or  acceptance  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, in  fact  over  one-half  felt  they 
could,  if  permitted,  exert  some  influence 
on  the  plea  bargaining  process.  The  major- 
ity saw  the  defendants  getting  an  unjusti- 
fied break  and  were  evenly  divided  over  the 
question  of  whether  this  was  fair  to  the 
judicial  system. 

Sixty  percent  thought  plea  bargaining 
was  unfair  to  the  police.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  on  this  point  there  is  a correla- 
tion between  the  age  of  the  police  officers 
and  their  attitude.  Those  under  forty  more 
often  thought  plea  bargaining  to  be  unfair 
while  those  over  forty  seemed  to  be  less 
idealistic  and  felt  that  the  court  could  not 
operate  without  plea  bargaining.  This  as- 
pect supports  the  finds  in  an  earlier  study 
done  on  cynicism  in  police  (see  Niederhof- 
fer).  Those  under  forty  were  also  more 
likely  to  have  a negative  view  of  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  at  the  local  level.  Al- 
though the  majority  of  police  felt  that  ex- 
perience made  them  more  cynical,  few  ad- 
mitted to  partaking  in  non-enforcement  of 
the  law.  In  fact,  82  percent  replied  that  a 
high  frequency  of  plea  bargaining  made  no 
difference  to  their  criteria  for  making  ar- 
rests. Arcuri  acknowledges  that  arrest  is 
only  one  aspect  of  police  performance. 
This  study  did  not  attempt  to  measure  the 
effects  on  other  aspects  of  police  work 
such  as  crime  prevention.  Although  Ar- 
curi’s  study  suggests  that  police  attitudes 
toward  plea  bargaining  are  largely  negative, 
it  seems  that  job  performance  is  not  af- 
fected. 

The  National  Commission’s  reports  on 
the  police  and  the  courts  and  studies  on 
police  behavior  and  attitudes  all  point  to 
the  desirability  of  police  participation  in 
plea  bargaining.  There  are  obvious  limita- 
tions on  this  involvement,  but  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  support  for  the  view  that  the 
police  should  participate  in  plea  bargains  in 
the  role  of  advisors  to  the  court.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  guidelines  interpreting  this  role 
will  more  and  more  often  be  included  in 
the  written  policies  of  police  departments. 
The  trend  is  for  all  concerned  agencies  to 
be  involved  in  the  administration  of  the 


criminal  justice  system  as  a whole. 

• • • 
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Cop  Shows  and  Their  Impact 


Continued  from  Page  7 
with  the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment, said,  "I  feel  this  show  portrays  a 
realistic  policeman.  The  viewer  sees  his 
strengths  and  weaknesses  and  gets  an  idea 
of  day-to-day  police  work.”  Ralph  Roset- 
ti,  a full-time  student,  enjoys  "Joe  Forres- 
ter” because  it  does  portray  many  of  the 
problems  faced  by  an  average  cop. 

A new  mid-season  entry  stars  George 
Kennedy  in  the  role  of  Bumper  Morgan 
(yet  another  Wambaugh  creation)  in  "The 
Blue  Knight,”  which  premiered  in  Decem- 
ber. Wambaugh  is  script  consultant  for  this 
series,  which  features  Kennedy  as  a “Semi- 
heroic" but  dedicated  police  officer. 

With  all  the  TV  cops  in  Los  Angeles  it’s 
amazing  that  there  are  enough  to  go 
around,  but  things  are  still  fine  in  Hawaii, 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Jack  Lord  as  Steve 
McGarrett,  the  erstwhile  leader  of  "Hawaii 
Five-O,”  which  is  now  in  its  eighth  season. 
He  hasn’t  managed  to  capture  his  arch 
enemy,  Wo  Fat  as  yet,  but  the  success  of 
this  series  leads  one  to  believe  there  may  be 
a few  seasons  left  to  try.  Meanwhile,  the 
Five-0  team,  which  includes  James  Mac- 
Arthur  as  Danny  "Dan-O"  Williams,  keeps 
things  safe  for  tourists  on  the  islands. 

The  impact  of  TV  cop  shows  on  the 
public  has  been  a subject  for  debate  since 


Robert  Stack  shot  it  out  with  his  first 
gangster.  Parents  and  educators  have  ques- 
tioned the  effects  of  police  show  violence 
on  younger  viewers.  Authorities  have  won- 
dered aloud  if  the  television  cops  are  pro- 
viding a visual  textbook  for  potential  crim- 
inals. The  networks  have  responded  by  pro- 


Telly  Savalas  as  America’s  favorite  bald- 
headed  lawman. 

viding  a non-violent  family  viewing  period, 
and  making  their  policemen  more  human. 
But  some  critics  still  maintain  that  the 
shows  have  an  adverse  effect  on  certain 
people  .vho  watch  them. 

As  the  controversy  rages  on  however, 
Kojak  continues  to  suck  his  lollipop, 
Columbo  keeps  searching  for  his  elusive 
dry  cleaner,  and  the  ratings  of  TV  cop 
shows  continue  to  climb. 


Current  Job  Openings  in  the 
Criminal  Justice  System 

Chief  of  Police.  The  City  of  Garden  Grove,  California  is  seeking  a police  chief.  The  quali- 
fications are  a degree  in  criminal  justice,  police  science  or  public  administration  (two 
years  administrative  experience  may  be  substituted  for  two  years  college)  and  nine  years 
responsible  experience  in  police  work  with  minimum  of  three  years  in  administrative 
capacity  as  major  division  head.  The  salary  range  is  $28,600  to  $34,750.  The  filing  dead- 
line is  January  23,  1976.  Apply  through  the  Personnel  Office,  11391  Acacia  Parkway, 
Garden  Grove,  California  92640. 

Chief  of  Police.  Culver  City,  California  has  a Police  Chief  opening.  The  qualifications 
are  four  year  college  degree  plus  ten  years  law  enforcement  experience  with  three  years 
at  the  rank  of  lieutenant  or  higher.  The  salary  level  is  approximately  $30,768.  Apply 
through  the  Personnel  Office.  9770  Culver  Boulevard,  Culver  City,  California  90230. 

Chief  of  Police  Loveland,  Colorado  is  seeking  a Police  Chief  with  a minimum  of  seven 
years  experience  in  law  enforcement  (five  years  involving  supervision).  College  degree  is 
preferred  but  not  required.  The  salary  range  is  $18,000  - 26,000.  The  filing  deadline: 
February  15,  1976.  If  interested,  contact  the  Personnel  Office,  P.O.  Box  419,  City  of 
Loveland,  Loveland,  Colorado  80537. 

Oiminalistics  Faculty  Opening.  Holyoke  Community  College  anticipates  a fall  1976 
opening  in  their  Criminal  Justice  Program.  Responsibilities  include  teaching  and  super- 
vision of  laboratory  in  two-semester  criminalistics  course  as  well  as  teaching  other  appro- 
priate criminal  justice  courses.  M.S.  degree  in  criminalistics  and  actual  experience  in  a 
police  department  lab  preferred.  Faculty  rank  and  salary  depend  upon  qualifications. 
Send  resume  to:  Professor  George  F.  Gaudette,  Director  of  Criminal  Justice,  Safety  and 
Security,  Holyoke  Community  College,  Holyoke,  Massachusetts  01040. 

Assistant  Professor.  New  position  opening  in  the  Criminal  Justice  Studies  Program  at  the 
University  of  Tulsa.  Salary  open.  Responsibilities  include  the  design  and  teaching  of  new 
courses  to  broaden  the  current  curriculum  and  the  development  of  an  intern  program. 
Competency  in  quantitative  methods  desired  with  teaching  fields  open.  Ph.D.  preferred  in 
Criminal  Justice,  interdisciplinary  program  or  related  field.  Send  complete  resume  by 
February  28,  1976  to;  John  A.  Conley,  Director,  Criminal  Justice  Studies,  The  University 
of  Tulsa,  600  South  College,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  74104. 

Mid- Level  Jobs  in  US  Agencies.  Most  US  Civil  Service  Commission  Area  Offices  are  still 
accepting  applications  from  qualified  men  and  women  for  mid-level  positions  with  various 
federal  agencies.  Job  opportunities  cover  a wide  range  of  administrative  and  technical 
skills. 

Candidates  will  be  rated  solely  on  training  and  experience  for  a variety  of  administra- 
tive and  technical  jobs  with  salaries  at  the  GS-9  to  12  levels  paying  $13,482  to  $19,386  to 
start. 

The  jobs  available  are  in  the  areas  of  investigations,  social  sciences,  education,  per- 
sonnel management,  budget  and  finance,  contract  and  procurement,  and  supply  and  pro- 
perty management. 

GS-9  requirements  are  three  years  responsible  general  experience  beyond  high  school 
and  two  years  socialized  experience  in  a field  selected.  A four  year  college  degree  may  be 
substituted  for  general  experience  and  graduate  work,  if  pertinent,  for  the  specialized 
experience. 

Detailed  announcements  and  applications  may  be  obtained  at  Area  Office  Federal 
Job  Information  Centers. 


Criminal  Justice  Faculty  Position.  Opening  available  in  the  Criminal  Justice  Department 
of  Columbus  College  for  Fall  1976  semester.  Teaching  responsibilities  will  include  juven- 
ile delinquency,  criminology,  CRJ  administration  and  related  courses.  Ph.D.  in  Criminal 
Justice  preferred,  but  will  consider  Ph.D.  in  Public  Administration,  Public  Services  or 
related  fields.  For  further  information  contact:  Joe  S.  Webb,  Head,  Criminal  Justice  De- 
partment, Columbus  College,  Columbus,  Georgia  31907. 

Assistant  Professor.  Lane  Community  College  in  Eugene,  Oregon  seeks  an  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor to  start  in  the  Fall  of  1976.Teaching  responsibilities  will  include  criminal  law,  and 
evidence,  criminal  investigation,  and  introduction  to  criminal  justice.  Master’s  in  criminal 
justice  or  related  field,  J.D.  preferred.  Law  enforcement  experience  with  teaching  exper- 
ience desired,  but  not  required.  Salary  to  be  determined.  Send  resume  to:  Hank  Douda, 
Professional  Personnel,  Lane  Community  College,  4000  East  30th  Ave.,  Eugene,  Oregon 
97405. 


Near-Ouster  of  Super-DA  Nadjari 
Sets  Off  Political  Furor  in  N.Y. 


Continued  from  Page  3 
torncy  General  Lefkowitz  was  not  con- 
sulted on  the  move  and  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  Morgenthau  to  hold  both  the 
D.A.  and  special  prosecutor  posts  simultan- 
eously created  the  appearance  of  a conflict 
of  interest,  whether  or  not  one  actually 
existed.  Political  figures  close  to  the  At- 
torney General  say  that  Lefkowitz  is  a 
man  of  considerable  pride,  and  thus  he  was 
not  particularly  pleased  when  Carey  failed 
to  discuss  the  intended  ouster  of  Nadjari 
with  him  before  the  fact. 

As  for  Morgenthau,  it  is  argued  that  if 
he  were  appointed  special  anti-corruption 
prosecutor  he  might  be  forced  into  a posi- 
tion of  having  to  investigate  himself  in  his 
role  as  District  Attorney.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  Morgenthau  could  have 
been  a highly-qualified  candidate  for  the 
special  prosecutor's  job,  having  served  with 
distinction  as  United  States  Attorney  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York  during 
the  1960’s.  In  that  role  he  gained  convic- 
tions of  politicians,  city  officials,  and 
organized  crime  figures,  and  his  verdicts 
were  generally  upheld  by  appeals  courts. 
A tangle  of  legal  and  constitutional  prob- 
lems may  surround  his  holding  both  his 
present  job  and  that  held  by  Nadjari,  how- 
ever, and  this  became  one  of  the  first 
grounds  for  contention  in  the  governor’s 
plan  to  fire  Nadjari. 

It  is  currently  expected  that,  with  Nad- 
jari having  been  given  a six-month  lease  on 
life  by  Attorney  General  Lefkowitz,  a 
flurry  of  indictments  and  legal  maneuvers 
may  be  forthcoming  from  the  special  pro- 
secutor if  only  to  justify  the  activities  of 
the  office.  Nadjari  has  said,  however,  that 
he  now  has  under  way  investigations  into 
the  dealings  of  "highly  placed"  political 


figures,  judges  and  other  public  officials. 

"The  closer  I get  to  those  remaining  - 
the  hardcore  - and  I tell  you  that  I am 
close,  closer  than  I have  ever  been  before, 
the  greater  the  abuse  to  which  I am  sub- 
jected," Nadjari  said. 

CJ  Research  Center 
Makes  Debut  at 
Creighton  Univ. 

Criminal  advocacy,  vandalism,  and  ju- 
venile delinquency  are  being  researched  at 
the  newly  established  Creighton  Institute 
for  Business,  Law  and  Social  Research  in 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 

The  research  institute  is  funded  by 
Creighton  University  and  by  government 
and  private  agencies  contracting  its  ser- 
vices. 

A Criminal  Advocacy  Institute  will  be 
conducted  in  March  1976  in  cooperation 
with  Creighton's  School  of  Law  under  a 
contract  with  the  City  of  Omaha.  It  will 
provide  a continuing  legal  education  pro- 
gram for  judges  and  attorneys  in  a seven- 
state  area  featuring  discussion  of  recent  de- 
cisions and  laws  affecting  criminal  trials. 

Geoffrey  W Peters,  associate  professor 
of  law  at  Crieghton  University,  has  been 
appointed  the  first  Institute  director. 


WHAT’S  ON  YOUR  MIND? 

Have  a comment  you'd  like  to 
make?  Law  Enforcement  News  invites 
its  readers  to  submit  commentaries, 
cither  in  the  form  of  letters  or  more 
fully-developed  articles.  Send  all  pieces 
directly  to  the  editor's  attention. 


JOHN  E.  REID  AND  ASSOCIATES, 
international  experts  since  1947  in 
the  field  of  polygraph  and  criminal 
interrogation,  recognized  authors, 
lecturers,  teachers  and  researchers  in 
crime  detection. 

• • • 

For  Further  Information: 

Call  Area  Code  312-922-1800 


JOHN  E.  REID  AND  ASSOCIATES 
600  S.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60605 

1.  A 5-day  Criminal  Interrogation  Course.  (Recognizing  a liar  by  his 
speech  and  behavior;  9 Steps  for  a successful  interrogation.) 

2.  Masters  Degree  Course  in  the  Diagnostic  Method  of  Conducting 
Polygraph  Examinations. 


REID  COLLEGE 
OF 

DETECTION 

OF 

DECEPTION 


Oiminal  Justice  Faculty  Position.  New  faculty  position  in  the  Department  of  Criminal 
Justice  Administration  of  Middle  Tennessee  State  University  effective  August,  1976. 
Ph.D.  required,  experience  desired.  Academic  background  in  law,  social  science,  crimin- 
ology  preferred.  Salary  competitive.  Graduate  program  pending  approval.  Send  vita 
to:  Chairman,  Dept,  of  Criminal  Justice  Administration,  Middle  Tennessee  State  Univer- 
sity, Murfreesboro,  Tennessee  37130. 


JOB  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

If  your  department,  agency  or  educational  institution  has  any  job  open- 
ings in  the  criminal  justice  field,  we  will  announce  them  free  of  charge 
in  the  Law  Enforcement  News  job  lines  column.  This  includes  admini- 
strative and  teaching  openings,  civil  service  testing  date  periods  for 
police  officers,  etc.,  and  mid-level  announcements  for  federal  agents. 

Please  send  all  job  notices  to:  Jon  A.  Wicklund,  Law  Enforcement 
News,  448  West  56th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10019. 


3.  Two  week  advanced  refresher  courses  for  Polygraph  Examiners 

regardless  of  previous  training. 

4.  Reid  Plan  for  supplying  a professionally-trained  college  graduate 
polygraph  examiner  at  little  cost  and  no  loss  of  time. 

Please  contact  me  regarding:  1 2 3 4 

Name — 

Organization — 

Address — 

City State Zip Phone — 
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A Must  Film  for 
Juvenile  and  Crime 
Prevention  Officers 

Here  at  long  last  is  a unique  new  film  that 
explains  the  Peace  Officer's  role,  while  at  the 
same  time  explaining  some  of  the  citizen’s 
rights.  Ideal  for  use  in  elementary,  secondary 
schools  and  adult  citizen  groups  as  a program 
starter.  Provokes  discussion.  Relates  to  law 
focused  education.  Explains: 

■ Probable  Cause 

■ Search  & Seizure 

■ Warrants 

■ No-Knock  Arrest  Procedures 

■ Handling  Juveniles 

■ And  Much  More  . . 

Suggested  uses : 

■ Juvenile  Crime  Prevention  Programs 

■ Civic  Group  Meetings 

■ Community  Relations  Programs 

■ Neighborhood  Watch  Meetings 

$250  Plus  6%  State  Tax  In  California 
Previews  $15.00/ Applied  to  Purchase 
"You  And  The  Law"  is  available  in  16mm, 

Super  8 on  special  request. 

Sound  and  Color ...  17  minutes 
Other  Law  Enforcement  Films  Available. 

Write  for  brochure: 

Charles  S.  MacCrone  Productions 

8048  Soquel  Dr. /Suite  H/Aptos,  Calif.  95003 
(408)  688-1040 


Introducing  a new  motion  picture  on  residential  burglary 

NEIGHBORHOOD  WATCH 

Narrated  by  film  star  Scott  Brady,  this  unique  film  promotes  neigh- 
borhood involvement  in  crime  prevention  activities  . . . Shows  how 
community  groups  can  work  with  law  enforcement  to  drastically  cut 
burglary  and  larceny. . . Designed  especially  for  use  in  community 
public  relations  programs,  “NEIGHBORHOOD  WATCH"  dramatic- 
ally motivates  citizen  cooperation  with  law  enforcement  officers  . . . 
Endorsed  by  peace  officers  throughout  the  U.S. 

■ Rental  and  Preview  copies  ■ 20  Minutes  in  length 

available  ■ Available  in  16  mm, 

■ Price:  $262.50  (V.T.R.  Special  order) 

ALSO  AVAILABLE:  “CRISIS  MANAGEMENT". . . SHOWS  BUSINESS- 
MEN LOSS  PREVENTION  TECHNIQUES,  AND  “YOU  AND  THE 
LAW"  .EXPLAINS  CITIZENS  RIGHTS  — PROMOTES  UNDER- 
STANDING—REDUCES  POSSIBILITY  OF  CONFLICTS. 

For  complete  information,  write:  Charles  S.  MacCrone  Productions, 
8048  Soquel  Drive,  Suite  H/Aptos  Village,  Calif.  95003 


Presenting: 

vehicie  ambush  mmn-mms 

A Unique  New  Film  Dealing  With  the  Use  of  Vehicles  as 
Offensive  Weapons  Against  Abduction,  Assassination,  Kidnaping 


Terrorism  is  on  the  increase!  Abduc- 
tions and  assassinations  are  common- 
place, with  the  target  usually  an 
unsuspecting  executive  businessman, 
government  official... or  a dependent 
of  either  to  be  held  for  ransom.  Many 
of  these  abductions  are  effected  by 
“stealing”  the  victim  right  out  of  his 
car. ..a  blockade,  ambush,  a chauffeur 
killed,  and  it’s  all  over  in  seconds. 
What  can  be  done  about  it?  Surrender 
and  hope  for  the  best?  Engage  in 
armed  resistance?  Chances  are  either 
course  of  action  will  result  in  the  ter- 
rorists coming  out  ahead,  since  they 
have  the  advantage  of  timing,  site 
selection,  weaponry,  and  accomplices. 
Now,  however,  there  is  an  alternative 
...a  plan  for  VEHICLE  AMBUSH 
COUNTER-ATTACKS. 

Produced  for  the  California  State 
Police,  and  narrated  by  Marvin  Miller, 
star  of  radio,  TV  and  films,  this  new 
anti-terrorism  film  not  only  illustrates 
^ Photos  Courtesy  "California  State  Police" 


terrorists'tactics,  but  vividly  illustrates 
effective  counter-attacks... showing 
how  an  automobile  can  be  used  as  an 
offensive  weapon  to  permit  you  to 
have  the  element  of  surprise,  shock 
and  confusion  on  your  side... Tells 
you  how  to  deal  with:  Roadblocks, 
Ambushes,  Rolling  Car  Box  Maneu- 
vers, Curb  Hopping  Control  Tech- 
niques, and  more. 

VEHICLE  AMBUSH  COUNTER- 
ATTACKS is  a restricted  film  available 
to  law  enforcement  agencies,  major 
corporations,  embassies  and  security 
forces.  The  film  is  16mm,  18  minutes 
and  in  color.  Price:  $325.00. 

Write  or  phone  for  complete  informa- 
tion. 

Charles  S. 

MacCrone 
Productions 

8048  Soquel  Drive,  Suite  H 
Aptos,  California  95003 
408  688-1040 


New  Book  Releases  For  the  Criminal  Justice  Library 


Continued  from  Page  11 
written  or  recorded  statement  of  the  ac- 
cused, relevant  portions  of  grand  jury  min- 
utes, records  obtained  from  the  accused 
and  other  such  information.  (See  ABA 
Standards  Relating  to  Discovery  and  Pro- 
cedure before  Trial,  Sec.  2.1.) 

The  omnibus  hearing  is  intended  to 
establish  extensive  informal  discovery  at  an 
early  stage  and  to  allow  for  plea  negotia- 
tion and  issue  identification  within  a few 
weeks  after  indictment  and  arraignment. 
This  is  of  vital  importance  today  since  the 
courts  have  become  concerned  with  the 
long  delays  in  bringing  cases  to  trial  and  are 
imposing  strict  rules  on  prosecutors  to 
bring  cases  to  speedy  trial. 

The  omnibus  hearing,  as  recommended 
in  the  ABA  Standards,  is  a three  stage  pro- 
cess. The  first  stage  involves  discussion 
between  counsel  without  court  supervision. 
Through  these  discussions  it  is  expected 
that  there  will  be  an  identification  of  the 
issues,  a disclosure  of  the  full  facts  of  the 
case  and  the  exploration  of  the  possibility 
of  a guilty  plea. 

The  second  stage  is  a formal  omnibus 
hearing  before  the  courts  wherein  the 
counsel  seeks  to  insure  that  all  the  issues 
have  been  identified  and  raised.  A "check 
list  motion"  is  filed  indicating  all  the  ac- 
tion to  be  taken.  Motions  and  defenses  that 
should  have  been  raised  at  the  omnibus 
hearing,  but  were  not,  are  waived. 

The  third  stage  is  devoted  to  trial  pre- 
partion  or  pre-trial  conference.  This  con- 
ference is  held  only  when  the  parties  are 
certain  that  a trial  is  necessary. 

The  report  discusses  the  methodology 
used  in  the  study  and  has  extensive  charts 
and  tables  to  demonstrate  the  data.  A sum- 
mary of  the  two  studies  is  given  and  the 
Appendices  present  miscellaneous  tables, 
methodology  and  data  sources,  the  sum- 
mary of  an  earlier  study  in  San  Diego,  and 
a copy  of  the  “Check  List  Motion”  form. 

The  data  indicate  that  the  omnibus 


Violent  Youth:  The  Un-met  Challenge. 
Color.  Adana  Films.  23  minutes. 

Acknowledging  the  growth  in  numbers 
of  violent  crimes  committed  by  youth,  this 
film  sets  out  to  explore  the  personalities 
of  the  young  offenders  and  the  treatment 
they  receive  after  arrest.  The  film  presents 
the  two  most  commonly  held  points  of 
view:  that  juvenile  offenders  should  be 
incarcerated  and  punished  to  protect 
society-at-large,  and  that  treatment  does 
exist  and  does  help. 

The  skepticism  regarding  rehabilitation 
is  voiced  by  Assistant  Chief  Jules  Sachson 
of  Brooklyn.  His  comments  serve  much 
like  a Greek  chorus  interwoven  among 
the  statements  made  by  Leon  Herman,  dir- 
ector of  the  Goshen  Center  for  Boys,  who 
advocates  the  more  optomistic  point  of 
view.  The  film  concentrates  on  the  Goshen 
training  center  which  is  described  through 
interviews  with  the  director  as  well  as 
through  sequences  of  the  director  talking 
to  some  offenders.  Mr.  Herman  is  candid 
when  talking  about  the  Center.  He  admits 
that  71%  of  the  juveniles  who  leave  the 
Center  are  re-arrested  and  convicted,  he 
admits  that  the  Center's  bucolic  surround- 
ings give  the  juveniles  a false  sense  of  real- 
ity and  makes  readjustment  to  city  life 
difficult.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  in- 
depth  examination  of  the  Center’s  activi- 
ties or  comparison  with  other  treatment 


hearing  added  time  in  courts,  postponed  a 
proportion  of  guilty  pleas  to  a point  later 
than  arraignment,  and  established  broad 
prosecutor  disclosure. 

The  report  presents  an  interesting  analy- 
sis of  the  omnibus  hearing  and  should  serve 
as  a focal  point  for  further  consideration  of 
the  omnibus  hearing  in  other  jurisdictions. 

—John  J.  Sullivan 

• • • 

Union  Station  Massacre.  By  Merle  Clayton. 
The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Inc.:  Indiana- 
polis/New York.  1975.  205  pp.  $8.95. 

On  June  17,  1933  at  approximately 
7:15  a.m.,  the  normal  activity  of  the  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri  Union  Station  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  sounds  of  gunfire.  The 
gunfire  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  two  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri  police  detectives,  an  FBI 
agent,  a chief  of  police  from  McAlester, 
Oklahoma,  and  a criminal,  Frank  “Jelly" 
Nash,  who  was  being  transported  to  the 
Leavenworth  Federal  prison.  Two  other 
FBI  agents  were  wounded  in  the  attempt, 
commonly  called  the  Union  Station  Massa- 
cre, to  free  Frank  Nash. 

Merle  Clayton,  in  his  book  entitled 
Union  Station  Massacre,  reconstructs  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  escape  attempt, 
the  attempt  itself,  and  the  efforts  of  law 
enforcement  officials  to  apprehend  the 
perpetrators. 

Clayton  reconstructs  the  events  leading 
up  to  the  escape  attempt  by  providing  the 
reader  with  background  information:  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  the  criminals  involved 
and  their  relationships;  the  midwestern  set- 
ting in  an  era  when  violent  criminals  who 
perpetrated  bank  robberies  were  viewed  by 
many  law-abiding  citizens  as  celebrities; 
and  a brief  description  of  a city  ruled  by 
machine  politics  that  became  a refuge  and 
playground  for  some  of  the  most  notorious 
criminals  of  that  time. 

The  bungled  escape  attempt  itself  took 
only  a few  minutes.  With  assistance  from 


Crime  Problem 
For  Discussion 

centers.  We  know,  for  example,  that  many 
treatment  centers  inherit  the  problems  of 
prison  systems:  a high  probability  of 
forced  homosexual  acts  from  overcrowdjng 
and  mixing  of  older,  repeated  offenders 
with  younger  detainees,  an  inadequate  re- 
habilitative or  education  program.  How  has 
the  Goshen  Center  avoided  these  problems 
(if,  indeed,  it  has)?  Is  this  Center  particu- 
larly different  from  others  in  its  approach 
or  methods? 

Although  its  focus  on  a single  training 
center  without  considering  others  is  a lim- 
itation of  the  film,  the  film  acquires 
strength  in  its  presentation  of  some  of  the 
youthful  offenders  at  the  Goshen  Center. 
William,  for  example,  talks  matter-of-factly 
about  the  armed  robbery  he  committed 
and  admits  that  he  would  kill,  if  necessary, 
to'  commit  a crime.  He  exhibits  no  anxiety, 
no  remorse,  and  fully  accepts  the  criminal 
way  of  life.  Watching  and  listening  to 
William  is  a chilling  experience  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  effective  aspect  of  the  film. 

The  film  concludes  with  an  acknowl- 
edgement that  new  ideas  and  more  effec- 
tive strategies  are  needed  to  cope  with  the 
problem  of  violent  youth.  In  this  way,  the 
film  admits  that  it  is  serving  as  a spring- 
board for  ideas  and  discussion,  it  certainly 
raises  more  questions  than  it  answers  and 
for  that  reason  can  be  a useful  educational 
tool.  -Kay  Salz 


Review:  Film  on  Youth 
Serves  as  Springboard 


the  Kansas  City  underworld,  the  perpetra- 
tors Vem  Miller,  Adam  Richetti,  and 
Charles  Arthur  "Pretty  Boy"  Floyd,  tnade 
good  their  escape  and  compelled  an  investi- 
gation that  lasted  over  a year.  Vern  Miller, 
who  planned  the  escape,  was  found  dead 
on  the  outskirts  of  Detroit  in  November, 
1933.  Although  his  killers  were  never  iden- 
tified, some  speculate  that  he  was  killed  by 
members  of  the  Newark,  New  Jersey  un- 
derworld. Charles  Arthur  "Pretty  Boy" 
Floyd  was  killed  by  FBI  agents  in  Liver- 
pool, Ohio  on  October  22,  1934.  Adam 
Richetti  was  captured  in  Welsvillc,  Ohio 
by  the  city  police  on  October  20,  1934  and 
was  executed  on  October  7,  1938  in  the 
Missouri  gas  chamber.  Eight  other  indivi- 
duals who  assisted  in  the  escape  were  in- 
dicted and  convicted  of  obstructing  justice. 

Much  of  Merle  Clayton’s  research  for 
the  book  was  based  on  various  newspaper 
accounts  of  the  event  and  the  individuals 
involved.  In  addition,  he  apparently  had 
contact  with  some  of  the  agents  involved 
with  the  investigation.  Other  than  brief 
acknowledgments  in  the  beginning  of  the 
book,  there  is  no  mention  as  to  where  the 


author  obtained  his  information.  Neverthe- 
less, Clayton’s  accounting  of  the  people 
and  the  event  coincides  with  other  written 
material  about  the  Union  Station  Massacre. 

Clayton  seems,  however,  to  overstate 
the  significance  of  the  event  when  he  con- 
cludes that  the  Union  Station  Massacre 
“more  than  any  other  single  event.  . . 
shaped  the  destiny  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  . . and  that  it  moved  the 
United  States  Congress  to  pass  legislation 
giving  FBI  agents  the  authority  to  arm 
themselves  and  the  power  to  arrest.  With- 
out trying  to  minimize  the  importance  of 
the  event,  it  is  difficult  to  agree  with  the 
author’s  conclusion  given  the  general  law- 
lessness of  the  time. 


Union  Station  Massacre  is  an  easy  to 
read  book  that  provides  the  reader  with  a 
good  account  of  what  took  place.  For  the 
reader  who  has  a passing  interest  in  the 
subject,  this  book  can  satisfy  it  in  a couple 
of  hours.  Those  with  more  than  a passing 
interest  will  be  disappointed  because  the 
account  is  relatively  shallow  and  the  author 
fails  to  document  his  resources. 

-Darrel  W.  Stephens 


ACJS  Committee  Drafts  Guidelines  For 
Accrediting  Criminal  Justice  Programs 


Guidelines  for  college  criminal  justice 
programs  were  drawn  up  last  month  in 
Dallas  by  the  Academy  of  Criminal  Justice 
Science’s  Accreditation  and  Standards 
Committee.  The  standards  cover  2-year  and 
4-year  undergraduate  programs  as  well  as 
programs  in  terms  of  curriculum  design, 
faculty  qualifications,  library  and  media 
resources,  administration,  and  others. 

The  ACJS  reports  that  if  the  guidelines 
are  approved  at  the  Academy’s  annual  con- 
ference in  Dallas  on  March  24-27,  it  will 
apply  for  recognition  as  the  national  ac- 
crediting agency  for  college  criminal  jus- 
tice programs. 

The  Standards  Committee  which  drew 
up  the  guidelines  includes  educators  as  well 
as  representatives  from  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration,  the  FBI. 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  American  Correctional  Association, 
National  Association  of  State  Directors  of 
Law  Enforcement  Training  and  other  pro- 
fessional practitioner  groups,  according  to 
ACJS. 

The  committee  recognized  that  "all  ed- 
ucational institutions  have  individual  goals 


and  responsibilities  and  sometimes  unique 
relationships  with  their  own  clientele  and 
communities.  The  guidelines  attempt  to  be 
broad  enough  in  scope  to  avoid  conflict 
with  the  relationships  in  these  special 
situations,"  according  to  ACJS. 

First  11  Months 
Of  1975  Claim 
113  Police  Officers 

One  hundred  and  thirteen  law  enforce- 
ment officers  were  killed  by  criminal  ac- 
tions during  the  first  11  months  of  1975, 
the  FBI  has  reported. 

The  report,  which  covers  federal,  state 
and  local  police  officers  in  the  SO  states, 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  repre- 
sents a drop  of  eight  as  compared  to  the 
same  period  in  1974. 

Thirty-one  of  the  law  enforcement  vic- 
tims in  1975  were  slam  while  attempting 
arrests  for  crimes  other  than  robbery  or 
burglary,  22  were  dealing  with  robbery 
matters,  and  16  were  handling  disturbance 
calls,  the  FBI  said. 


Letters  to  Law  Enforcement  News 


To  the  Editor: 

With  regard  to  your  article  “Height  and 
Cop  Skill  Not  Linked,"  in  the  Dec.  '75  — 
Jan.  '76  issue  of  the  L.E  News,  I would 
like  to  make  the  following  comment  , hope- 
fully it  will  appear  in  a future  issue  as  the 
“other  side”  of  the  argument,  along  with  a 
statistic  “tip." 

The  International  Chiefs  of  Police  Asso- 
ciation (ICPA),  and  the  Police  Foundation 
seem  to  have  become  very  capable  in  the 
field  of  statistics,  but  I think  they  should 
compile  their  information  in  a different 
way.  Let  us  consider  the  main  problem; 
the  correlation  between  officer  height  and 
assaults  on  same.  In  my  estimation,  the 
most  reliable  way  to  obtain  statistical  data 
would  be  to  have  the  assaulted  officer  en- 
ter his  or  her  height  on  subsequent  reports. 
These  figures  could  be  confirmed  by  check- 
ing personnel  data  files. 

It  has  been  my  experience  to  have  wit- 


nessed many  situations  where  the  more  im- 
pressive vision  of  a 5 ’10"  police  officer 
maintained  order,  and  the  5 ’4"  officer 
created  more  chaos.  One  must  realize  that 
the  ultimate  weapon,  the  gun,  is  more 
likely  to  be  used  by  someone  of  slight  sta- 
ture, since  the  chance  of  serious  injury  is 
much  greater  and  the  assaults  more  numer- 
ous. 

The  above  method  of  compiling  data 
seems  to  be  the  only  sure  way  of  present- 
ing a final  statement  on  this  sensitive  ques- 
tion of  height  requirements. 

Hopefully,  the  day  will  come  where  the 
Nation  realizes  that  we  must  maintain  high 
standards  in  law  enforcement.  When  this 
realization  occurs  and  standards  arc  raised 
in  all  aspects  of  this  field,  we  can  surely 
call  ourselves  "professionals." 

Respectfully, 
Police  Officer  Dino  Martini 
N.Y.GPD. 
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New  Products  For 
Law  Enforcement 

Items  about  new  or  modified  products  are  based  on  news  releases  and/or  other  in- 
for  ation  received  from  the  manufacturer  or  distributor.  Nothing  contained  herein 
should  be  understood  to  imply  the  endorsement  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 


PORTABLE  RADIOS  - Porta-Mobil  II, 
the  20-watt,  12-channel  two-way  radio  unit 
from  General  Electric,  offers  greater  power 
than  its  predecessor  unit,  but  is  only  two- 
thirds  the  size  of  the  earlier  model. 

The  20-watt  model  gives  extended  range 
capability,  operating  in  the  30-50  MHz  and 
138-174  MHz  bands.  Including  its  nickel 
cadmium  battery  pack,  the  unit  weighs  less 
than  10  pounds.  Among  the  options  avail- 
able for  the  Porta-Mobil  II  is  a hailer  which 
swiuhes  the  unit  from  radio  transmission 
to  public  address  operation  without  the 
need  to  carry  a separate  bullhorn.  For  ad- 
ditional details,  write:  General  Electric  Mo- 
bile Radio  Department,  Section  P,  P.O. 
Box  4197,  Lynchburg,  Virginia  24502. 
• • • 

PHOTO  ID  CAMERA  — A compact  in- 
stant-photo ID  camera  that  can  take  two 
large  identical  B&W  or  color  photos  on  a 
single  sheet  of  film,  has  been  introduced  by 
Avant,  Inc.  The  new  Twin-Shot  camera, 
specifically  designed  for  security  and  police 
applications,  can  be  used  to  take  either  two 


identical,  simultaneous  photos,  two  poses 
of  the  same  person,  or  shots  of  two  differ- 
ent persons  on  one  sheet  of  Polaroid  107 
or  108  film. 

Simply  operated,  the  camera  is  avail- 
able with  a bracket-mounted  strobe  unit 
for  color  photos,  and  a special  half-tone 
screen  may  be  inserted  in  the  camera  to 
produce  instant  offset  reproductions.  The 
unit  is  ideally  suited  to  work  in  cramped 
quarters,  requiring  only  a 28-inch  distance 


from  subject  to  lens. 

The  Twin-Shot  is  also  available  in  a Re- 
corder model  which  permits  insertion  of 
up  to  four  typewritten  lines  of  information 
(such  as  arrest  data)  directly  into  the 
photo.  Further  details  are  available  from: 
R.J.  Kuhns,  President,  Avant  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  88.  Concord,  MA  01742.  (617)  259- 
9260. 

• • • 

HOLSTERS  - A line  of  new  holsters,  de- 
signed to  cover  a wide  range  of  law  en- 
forcement applications  is  being  marketed 
by  the  Bucheimer-Clark  Company.  The  six 
holsters,  for  wear  both  inside  or  outside 


the  belt,  are  all  designed  for  easy  acces- 
sibility to  the  weapon  and  maximum  pro- 
tection for  the  wearer.  Holster  designs  are 
available  for  both  revolvers  and  automatic 
weapons.  For  specific  details  on  the  in- 
dividual models  available,  contact:  Buch- 
eimer-Clark  Co.,  Valencia,  CA  91355,  or 
J.M.  Bucheimer  Co.,  Airport  Road,  Fred- 
erick, MD  21701. 

• • • 

SEARCHLIGHT  — A new  long-length  5- 
cell  searchlight,  the  Night  Watch-5,  has 
been  introduced  by  Bright  Star  Industries, 
Inc.  Its  extra  power  offers  practical  advan- 
tages for  industrial  and  commercial  secur- 
ity guards  in  addition  to  law  enforcement 
and  fire  service  personnel. 

Made  of  high-impact  polypropylene,  the 
searchlight’s  16-inch  length  can  also  give 
defensive  protection  in  arrest  situations. 
For  further  information  and  literature, 
write:  Bright  Star  Industries,  Inc.,  600 
Getty  Avenue,  Clifton,  NJ  07015. 
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Anthropologists  Report  Speech  to  Have 
Varied  Effects  on  Outcome  of  Trials 


Continued  from  Page  1 

tie  ways  language  used  in  the  court  can 

sway  jury  decisions. 

According  to  Professor  O’Barr,  since  the 
American  criminal  trial  is  basically  a public 
ritual  that  is  used  to  resolve  conflicts 
“whereby  community  sanction  attaches  to 
the  result,"  it  is  as  appropriate  to  use  anth- 
ropological methodology  to  study  it  as  to 
study  any  “exotic"  culture. 

More  than  100  hours  of  courtroom- 
trials  were  recorded  on  audio  tape  at  the 
Durham,  N.C.  Superior  Court  during  the 
summer  of  1974.  A variety  of  misdemea- 
nors, felonies  and  capital  charges  involving 
people  from  varied  social  ecomomic,  ethnic 
and  linguistic  backgrounds  were  recorded. 

The  researchers  isolated  the  features  and 
patterns  of  courtroom  language  that  they 
wanted  to  study  in  detail.  Once  these 
speech  variables  were  found,  a taped  trial 
was  picked  that  demonstrated  a parti- 
cular linguistic  feature.  The  researchers 
then  "rewrote”  the  trial  script  to  change 
that  feature  to  a different  one. 

Professional  actors  then  recorded  the 
altered  trial  on  tape,  changing  only  those 
features  of  language  under  study.  The  facts 
and  substance  remained  the  same. 

Next,  the  tapes  were  played  to  two  dif- 
ferent subject  groups  of  students  from  the 
Universities  of  North  Carolina  and  New 
Hampshire.  They  were  told  that  they  were 
hearing  real  trials,  and  were  asked  to 
answer  various  questions  as  to  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  defendant  and  the  reasons 
for  their  choice  as  if  they  were  members  of 
the  jury. 

One  of  the  features  examined  was  nar- 
rative vs.  nonnarrative  testimony.  To  meas- 
ure the  effect  of  this  variable,  O’Barr  said, 
"We  took  a typical  instance  of  a witness 
who  gave  her  testimony  in  narrative  style 
and  rewrote  the  script  with  nonnarrative 
answers." 

After  hearing  the  retaped  versions  of  the 
real  and  rewritten  testimony  by  a male 


actor,  the  subject  “juries"  judged  the  nar- 
rative form  of  testimony  to  be  the  more 
authoritative  and  stronger,  even  though 
the  substance  remained  constant. 

Women's  language  in  the  courtroom  was 
another  feature  studied.  According  to  ling- 
uists, women  frequently  speak  with  certain 
mannerisms  peculiar  to  women,  such  as  the 
use  of  tag  questions  and  different  rising 
intonations. 

To  examine  this  variable,  a trial  was  re- 
taped changing  the  testimony  of  a witness 
from  female  to  male  style  of  speech.  The 
subjects  said  that  a women's  speech  style 
significantly  diminished  the  authoritative- 
ness and  believability  of  the  testimony. 

Upcoming  Events 

Continued  from  Page  4 
Louisiana.  For  further  details,  see 
February  1-5,  above. 

• • • 

March  24-26,  1976.  Annu<!  Confer- 
ence of  the  Academy  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Sciences.  Royal  Coach  Inn,  Dallas, 
Texas.  For  details,  contact:  Wordic 
Burrows,  Assn,  of  Texas  Law  Enforce- 
ment Educators,  503-E  Sam  Houston 
Bldg.,  Austin,  TX  76701. 

• • • 

March  29-31,  1976.  Government 

Project  Management  Seminar.  Am- 
bassador Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois.  For 
additional  information,  see  February 
23-25,  above. 

• • • 

April  8-9,  1976.  Workshop:  "Police 
Socialization  — Creating  an  Anti- 

Corruption  Climate."  Ramada  Inn, 
San  Francisco,  California.  Registration 
fee;  $35.00  (does  not  include  lodging). 
For  further  information  and  registra- 
tion, write  or  phone  Robert  McCor- 
mack, Anti-Corruption  Management 
Project,  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice,  448  West  56th  Street,  New 
York  NY  10019.  (212)  247-1600. 


Supreme  Court 
Q priefe  QS 

Following  are  summaries  of  recent  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  affect- 
ing law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice. 


Fair  Trial/Venue 

The  Supreme  Court  has  declined  to  re- 
view the  conviction  of  former  White  House 
Appointments  Secretary  Dwight  L.  Chapin 
for  making  false  statements  to  a Federal 
grand  jury.  Chapin,  one  of  the  Watergate 
defendants,  and  his  counsel  had  contended 
that  he  could  not  receive  a fair  trial  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  has  heavily 
Democratic  voter  registration  rolls.  (Qiapin 
v.  United  States.) 

• • • 

Self-Incrimination 

The  stage  has  been  set  for  further  review 
of  the  procedural  safeguards  guaranteed  to 
the  criminal  defendant  by  the  Warren 
Court’s  landmark  Miranda  decision  in 
1966.  The  Justices  have  accepted  for  re- 
view an  Iowa  murder  case  in  which  lower 
Federal  courts  ruled  that  the  defendant 
had  been  deprived  of  rights  mandated  by 
Miranda.  (Brcer  v.  Williams.) 

• • • 

Juvenile  Justice 

A stay  of  a recent  Federal  Court  deci- 


sion that  called  for  a series  of  procedural 
rights  for  juveniles  who  arc  committed  to 
state  mental  institutions  has  been  issued  by 
the  Court,  at  the  request  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Welfare  Department.  A 3-judge 
Federal  panel  had  ruled  that  Pennsylvania’s 
existing  commitment  standards  were  un- 
constitutional and  ordered  that  state  to 
cither  recommit  approximately  9,000 
patients  under  proper  procedures  within 
120  days  or  release  them.  (Jack  B.  Kre- 
mens  et  al.  v.  Kevin  B.  Bartley  et  al.) 
• • • 

Prisoners'  Rights 

The  Court  agreed  to  rule  on  whether  a 
prisoner  who  is  transferred  from  a medium 
to  a maximum  security  institution  in  the 
same  state  is  entitled  to  a hearing,  instead 
of  mere  notice.  The  State  of  Massachusetts 
had  petitioned  for  review  of  a lower  court 
decision  in  favor  of  the  prisoner.  The  case 
will  be  argued  with  another  case  accepted 
by  the  Supreme  Court  last  June  (Montaye 
v.  Haymes)  in  which  a prisoner  was  repri- 
manded and  transferred  without  a hearing. 
(Mcachura  v.  Fano.) 


